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QUATORZAIN. 
BY HENRY TIMROD. 
Most men know love but as a part of life; 
They hide it in some corner of the breast, 
Even from themselves; and only when they 
rest 
In the brief pauses of that daily « rife 
Wherewith the world might else be not so 
rife, 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 
To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 
And hold it up to sister, child or wife. 
Ah me! why may not love and life be one? 
Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 
love, like a visible god, might be our guide? 
How would the marts grow noble! and the 
street, 
Worn like a dungeon-floor by weary feet, 
Seem then a golden court-way of the sun! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


President Eliot has been studying sta- 
tistics, and he announces that 28 per cent, 
of Harvard graduates never marry, and 
that those who do marry have on an 
average only two children. Now let our 
sociologists give us some articles on tbe 
bad effects of the higher education on 
men. 





The Massachusetts Senate has voted 
down without debate the petition of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and other tax-paying 
women that they may be allowed to vote 
for the municipal officers who are to 
spend their money. 





=_>-- 


That a was great hearing on the tax- 
payers’ suffrage bill in Illinois. All the 
principal women’s organizations in the 
State were represented. Read the report 
in another coiumn. 





Ex-Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, 
whose death has called out widespread 
expressions of esteem and regret, believed 
in equal rights for women, and voted for 
woman suffrage. 





MR. FINCK ON CO-EDUCATION. 


Mr. Henry T. Finck has broken loose 


again in the pages of the N. Y. Independ- | 


ent, and his utterances, as usual, furnish 
a feast of fun for those who are opposed 
to him, while the violent expression of his 
ultra-reactionary views must make saner 
and more moderate persons on his own 
side feel rather unhappy. 

The object of his attack this time is co- 
education. Regardless of the maxim to 
choose an antagonist of one’s own size, 
Mr. Finck flies as valiantly as a little ban- 
tam at the system under which nine- 


tenths of the young people in the United. 


States are at present being educated, and 
undertakes to show that it is all wrong, 
and is about to be swept from the face of 
the earth. 

Mr. Finck associates coéducation with 
his béte noire, equal suffrage; but his 
way of reasoning about them is in some 
respects wholly different. The fact that 
four States out of forty-five have admitted 
women to the ballot is in his eyes no sign 
that equal suffrage is gaining ground; but 
the fact that within twenty years three 
colleges out of about three hundred have 
abolished coéducation is clear proof that 
coéducation is losing ground, although 
within the same period a much larger 
number of colleges that formerly excluded 
women bave opened their doors to them. 
Neither does he care for the fact that two 
of these three colleges are extremely in- 
significant, while at the third the change 
was dictated wholly by the will of one 
man—a man avowedly opposed to coédu- 
cation before he became president of the 
University. 

In some other respects, Mr. Finck’s 
reasoning about coéducation is markedly 
like the reasoning used by opponents of 
equal suffrage. He asserts with obstinate 
dogmatism that certain things are so 
which, as a simple matter of fact, have 
been proved not to be so. Thus he de- 
clares that ‘‘coéducation has ceased to 
make converts,’ although the State Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the University of 
Rochester, the Rush Medical College, and 
a Southern denominational college have 
all of them very recently opened their 
doors to women. He gives more weight 
to the opinions of four college presidents 
who have had no experience of coéduca- 
tion than to the seventy pages of testi- 
mony in Commissioner Harris’s recent re- 
port from scores of college presidents and 
other prominent educators who have had 
experience of it. He will not accept the 
testimony even of the college presidents 
who are on his side, except so far as it 
jumps with his own prejudices. Thus he 
quotes President Eliot of Harvard as say- 
ing that ‘‘coéducation works pretty well 
in any community which is tolerably ho- 
mogeneous.’’ Then what becomes of Mr. 
Finck’s claim that it necessarily leads to 
“the elimination of distinctive femininity”’ 
and a long train of other dire disasters? 

Mr. Finck’s arguments against coéduca- 
tion also resemble those against equal 
suffrage in being self-contradictory. He 
says that by educating girls with boys 
‘‘we inevitably diminish the differences 
between their minds, manners, ambitions, 
and subsequent employments and those of 
the boys.”’ This has been one of the most 
frequent objections urged against the 
higher education for women — that it 
would give them the same ambitions as 
boys, and lead them to adopt masculine 
‘‘careers’’ as subsequent employments, in- 
stead of marrying. But a little further 
on Mr. Finck objects to coéducation on 
the ground that it ‘‘encourages early mar- 
riages’’ on the part of young women; and 
that we should rather seek to ‘‘prolong 
the delightful period of girlhood.’’ These 
are a splendid pair of Kilkenny argu- 
ments. 

Mr. Finck’s objections are also like the 
objections to equal suffrage in that they 
prove toomuch. He says, ‘Girls are pla- 
giarists from Alpha to Omega,”’ and argues 
that if they are allowed to go to school with 
boys, their inherent feminine imitative- 
ness will make them ape the boys and be- 
come mannish. In that case, if girls are 
allowed to associate with their fathers 
and brothers in the family circle, they 
will be impelled to imitate them and be- 
come masculine. Still more, if they are 
allowed to associate with men in society, 
and work side by side with them in offices 
and stores, and go with them to lectures, 
theatres, and concerts, it will ‘inevitably 
diminish the differences between their 
minds, manners, and ambitions’’ and those 
of men. Seclusion in a Turkish zenana 
would seem to be the only resource. 

Mr. Finck also argues that American 


men and boys are so bad that girls ought 
not to be brought in contact with them in 
school and college. To the thousands of 
young women who have gone through our 
coéducational colleges and met with noth- 
ing but courtesy and kindness from their 
classmates, this will seem like an abomi- 
nable libel on American manhood. In 
this country the man or boy who will in- 
sult a modest girl is the exception; and 
he has less chance to do it in the class- 
room under the eye of professor or teach- 
er than in the street. Such exceptions 
are to be met by expelling the individual 
offender, not by excluding all the young 
women from the University. 

Mr. Finck quotes with approval a writer 


| who says: 





| through 





Hoarse, sodden voices of boys bandying 
profanity and vulgarity upon the streets 
and squares make one shrink from 
the thought of exposing young girls to 
daily contact with the users of such lan- 
guage. 

Are we then to debar girls from passing 
the streets and squares? The 
remedy lies in a more vigilant policing of 
the streets and a better enforcement of 
the ordinances against unbecoming lan- 
guage in public places. 

Mr. Finck says, ‘‘At home and in soci- 
ety, girls can choose their own associates.”’ 
Can they? If a girl hasa dissipated broth- 
er or a drunken father, can she choose 
whether she will associate with him? All 
these rough boys on the streets have sis- 
ters. If a girl goes to a party, can she 
choose what guests shall be invited? If 
she uses the street car, can she choose the 
man who shall take the seat beside her? 
If she earns her living, can she choose the 
young man who may be employed as a 
salesman at the next counter? 

In modern life young men and women 
meet inevitably and constantly. It is 
therefore important that they sbould learn 
to meet ina wholesome and natural way, 
and as a matter of course. The dangers 
must be guarded against by principle and 
self-respect, not by segregation, since for 
the vast majority segregation in daily life 
is impossible, even if it could be shown to 
be desirable. 

Mr. Finck’s own opinion on coéducation 
is of no moment, but a private letter 
which he quotes from President Eliot has 
some interest. President Eliot writes: 

My own belief is that coéducation works 
pretty well in any community which is 
tolerably homogeneous; but that it works 
badly in a heterogeneous community, 
where there are all sorts of families, old 
and new, cultivated and uncultivated, rich 
and poor. When a college community be- 
comes heterogeneous in these respects, 
parents of boys and also parents of girls 
become uneasy about premature marriages 
or engagements; and within my observa- 
tion the parents of boys have seemed to 
be fully as uneasy as the parents of girls, 
which I should hardly have expected. 

President Eliot has just called attention 
to the fact that 28 per cent. of Harvard 
graduates never marry, and that the mar- 
ried graduates bave on an average only 
twochildren. A prominent Boston physi- 
cian has lately said that, so far as he can 
judge, half the undergraduates at Har- 
vard are suffering from the maladies due 
to vice. Of course this was only a rough 
conjecture, and we may hope that it was 
an overestimate, But it emphasizes Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s answer to the 
objection that coéducation would lead to 
flirtations and love-affairs. She said that 
flirtations and love affairs (and she might 
have added early marriages) are ‘‘not the 
worst things that can be thought of,” and 
much better than many other things ‘‘to 
which poor, blindly-fermenting boyhood 
runs when separated from home, mother 
and sisters, and confined to an atmosphere 
and surroundings sharply and purely 
male.’’ so = 


TORONTO’S REFORM MAYOR. 

Hon. James L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Schools for Toronto, passed through Bos- 
ton a few days ago on his way to New 
York, and made a call at the office of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. He says that in his 
opinion the present mayor of Toronto, 
Mr. Urquhart, owes his election to the 
women’s votes. 

The mayor who preceded him was an 
ultra-conservative, wedded to old-fash- 
ioned methods, and his administration 
was not satisfactory. He wasa candidate 
for reélection. It was thought impossible 
to elect a really progressive man, so a 
moderate conservative was nominated to 
oppose him. Then Mr, Urquhart came 
out as a candidate, on a reform platform 
of his own. His friends told him that he 
would only split the progressive vote and 








ensure the election of the ultra-conserva- 
tive; and all the papers of his own party 
denounced him for running, and urged 
people to vote for the moderate conserva- 
tive instead. But one of the reforms that 
occupied a prominent place in Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s platform was the providing of am- 
ple playgrounds for the public school 
children. He was alsoa man of excellent 
personal character. On both these ac- 
counts his candidacy was acceptable to 
the women. On election day they nearly 
all voted for him; and to everybody’s sur- 
prise he was elected. F 

He is giving the city an admirable ad- 
ministration, under which the children 
are faring well. His wife was a former 
teacher, which gives the mayor an addi- 
tional interest in the schools. ‘I voted 
against Mr, Urquhart, and was angry with 
him for coming out as a candidate,”’ said 
Mr. Hughes, “but I think that to-day we 
are all glad he was elected.” 

This scores another point in favor of 
women’s municipal vote. 
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THE JEW AND CIVILIZATION. 

Mrs, Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., held at 3 Park Street on Feb. 10. 

Rev. T. J. Horner, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at Melrose, spoke on ‘‘The 
Jew as a Factor in Civilization.’’ He said 
in part: 

“The Jew to-day is unpopular in the 
business world, in fashionable society, 
and at summer resorts, yet the Jew is 
seldom an object of charity, and seldoma 
criminal. He attends strictly to business; 
his children are among the brightest in 
the public schools; his family life is ex- 
emplary, and the respect shown by Jew- 
ish children to their parents is in marked 
contrast to American children. 

“The Jews have been persécuted for 
ages, but wherever the pressure has been 
taken off, individuals of the race have 
risen to the highest places, 

“In Italy to-day the minister of war is a 
Jew, and five generals in the Italian army 
are Jews. The present Lord Mayor of 
London isa Jew. Gambetta was one of 
the best presidents France ever had, 
When Spain had an interval of freedom, 
she elected as president Castelar, of an 
old Jewish family. Germany is preémi- 
nent in critical scholarship, and Bunsen 
says the ablest professors at the German 
Universities are of Jewish race. Disraeli 
as prime minister of England secured the 
Berlin treaty, which resulted in thirty 
years of peace for Europe, and on his re- 
turn to London he was received with un- 
bounded acclamations by the peeple. To- 
day the most eminent sculptor of Russia 
is a Jew, and the greatest journalist of 
France, who has just died, was a Jew. 
Representative Jews in music have been 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Joachim; in 
astronomy, Herschel; in dramatic art, 
Rachel; in history, Neander; in philan- 
thropy, Moses Montefiore and Baron 
Hirsch. The only man in San Francisco 
who ever fought the Southern Pacific rail- 
road to a finish and won was Adolf Sutro, 
and the Sutro gardens are his gift to the 
city. When I was in Sacramento, the man 
who gave the largest amount annually to 
the Salvation Army was Harry Weinstock, 
a Polish Jew, and he spent about $200 a 
month in propagating his peculiar eco- 
nomic ideas—ideas the adoption of which 
would not have put one cent into his 
pocket. 

‘In the Middle Ages, Jews were almost 
the only physicians, and they founded the 
great medical schools. During the vast 
epidemics of the Middle Ages, the plague, 
the Black Death, etc., the Jews in the 
Ghettos of the large cities were compara- 
tively exempt, because of the sanitary 
precautions required in their sacred law; 
but this exemption was attributed to their 
being special favorites of the devil, and 
they were persecuted worse than ever.” 

This is an inadequate outline of a very 
interesting lecture, for which Mr, Horner 
received a unanimous vote of thanks. 

The following resolution was presented 
by Mr. Blackwell and adopted: 

Resolved, That the relative political val- 
uation of thieves and women in the 20th 
century in this so-called *‘Athens of Amer- 
ica’’ was strikingly shown last week by 
tbe refusal of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to grant municipal suffrage to women 
taxpayers, followed on the same day by 
the refusal of the Boston City Council to 
expel a member who, in the courts, had 
pleaded guilty to the crime of larceny. 
We commend this object lesson to the 
consideration of opponents of equal suf- 
frage for women. 


Refreshments and a social hour followed. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, ARABELLA S, ERSKINE, of Hailey, 
has been appointed State Librarian of 
Idaho, the appointment to take effect on 
March 1, 

QUEEN HELENA of Italy, hearing that 
the son of Embassador Meyer was col- 
lecting postage stamps, goodnaturedly 
sent him two handsome albums and a full 
set of Montenegrin stamps. 

THE COUNTESS DE NADAC breeds great 
numbers of butterflies in her drawing- 
rooms. Baroness de Rothschild 1s anoth- 
er devotee of this fancy, and it is said to 
be quite a craze among Parisian women at 
present. 

Mrs. E. Ray STEveENS has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. La Follette of Wisconsin 
as the woman member of the board of 
normal regents. Mrs. Stevens was for- 
merly county superintendent of Dane 
County, and was afterward a teacher in 
the Milwaukee-Downer College. 

MANORAMABAI, Pandita Ramabai's 
daughter, is still in Australia, where she 
is kept busy addressing meetings. Our 
Federation, published at Adelaide, South 
Australia, says that she has become a gen- 
eral favorite, and that her accounts of the 
work for the child-widows in India are 
listened to with eagerness. 

Mrs. CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY of Chi- 
cago has prepared a volume of essays 
which will be issued soon. The title of 
the book, ‘‘The Western Slope,”’ indicates 
the afternoon of life, from which the 
writer reviews the general progress of 
ideas in education, religion and social 
activity. Asa writer, preacher and lectu- 
rer, Mrs. Woolley has been actively iden- 
tified with many of the reformatory and 
uplifting movements of the day. 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, presi- 
dent of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, has many friends, 
whose thoughtful kindness has just been 
expressed in the gift of a warm fur wrap, 
as Mrs, Catt’s work often takes her into 
the coldest parts of the United States. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 
of Minneapolis, small amounts toward the 
gift were contributed by many persons 
and societies, so that the good will of sev- 
eral thousand women is represented in 
the handsome thirty-inch seal cape, which 
was made by a Minneapolis furrier. Mrs. 
Chapman Catt knew nothing of the plan, 
and was much surprised. 


Mrs. H. B. CuLtom, a well-known s0- 
ciety woman of Denver, Col., has invented 
a folding hook to accommodate women 
who remove their hats at the theatre. 
The hook, when in use on the back of a 
seat, is like a closet hook, and can be 
pushed out of the way when not required. 
It is made of nickel, compact, small in 
size, and ornamental to the seat to which 
itis attached. The value of the invention 
has already been recognized in a practical 
manner. The managers of the Broadway 
and Tabor theatres of Denver have ordered 
the hooks to be put in, and the Woman’s 
Club has also arranged to use them in its 
auditorium, 

Miss JESSIE LUTHER, curator of the 
Labor Museum at Hull House, Chicago, 
has been engaged to spend a week at the 
settlement of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, Pueblo, Col., teaching the fam- 
ilies of employees the art of spinning and 
weaving. The concern, which employs 
several thousand men, is engaged in num- 
erous projects for improving the lot of 
the workingmen, and for this purpose 
maintains a ‘‘sociological department,”’ 
including a staff of instructors in various 
crafts. The company heard of the suc- 
cess of Miss Luther’s introduction of the 
Italian methods of spinning wool and 
weaving, and immediately asked her to 
undertake to start the wives and daugh- 
ters of their employees in the same kind 
of work. 

THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL was warmly 
cheered at the recent Durbar in India, 
Lord and Lady Curzon had had a cur- 
‘tained enclosure prepared for the Hindoo 
ladies of rank who wanted to see the 
gorgeous ceremonies without being seen; 
but this native queen did not choose to 
avail herself of it. She stoutly declared 
that she meant to take her place among 
the other reigning chiefs and walk up 
with them to greet the Viceroy. She 
came accordingly, thickly veiled, and 
shook hands with Lord Curzon and the 
Duke of Connaught, and afterwards with 
Lady Curzon and the Duchess. The pres- 
ent Begum succeeded her mother in 1901, 
and is the third female ruler in succession 
of the State of Bhopal. 
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A CELESTIAL EXPERIENCE. 

The mere mention of Southern Califor- 
nia brings to mind visions of perpetual 
sunshine, flowers that bloom always, 
trees laden with fruit and foliage, the 
most delightful of climates, and every- 
thing that makes the thought of living 
there a joy, writes Etta Morse Hudders, 
in the American Kitchen Magazine. Un- 
fortunately, these combined beauties of 
nature, potent as they are, do not carry 
with them immunity from the ordinary 
vexations of life. Quite necessary to com- 
fortable living anywhere is another factor, 
at the present time world-wide in its per- 
plexity, i. e., domestic service—a problem 
that is yet to be solved, and one that is 
bringing women to gray hairs, and depriv- 
ing men and children of their rightful 
heritage, a home life. 

Kind Fortune having permitted us to 
take up a residence near Pasadena, we 
leased a furnished house for two years, 
Barring the caretaker, who was thrown in, 
as it were, and whose duties were outside 
of the house, we were entirely dependent 
upon local facilities for domestics. And 
then it was that trouble entered into our 
Eden, For several months we endured an 
experience a little more expensive and 
less satisfactory than falls to the lot of 
the average housekeeper. Owing to a 
larger share of the common aversion to 
this much-persecuted branch of the hu- 
man family, we declined to try a China- 
man. A neighbor, however, finally sent 
one to us, without our consent. 

Sam Lock appeared at our side door at 
a@ most opportune time, The interview 
was brief and to the point: 

Sam Lock: You wantee man? 

Mrs. S.: Yes. What’s your name? 

Sam Lock: Sam Lock. 

Mrs. 8.: What can you do? 

Sam Lock: Allee housework, 
washee, iron. How much payee? 

Mrs. S§.: Thirty dollars a month, 

Sam Lock: Big house. Much cheap. 
Me take forty dollar. 

After a mutual concession, Lock (we 
called him) was engaged to fulfil the du- 
ties of cook, laundress, and maid-of-all- 
work in a twelve-room house, for a family 
of four, at a monthly stipend of thirty-five 
dollars. (Incompetent maids demanded 
from twenty to thirty dollars a month.) 

Most of the vegetable gardens about 
Pasadena belong to Chinamen, who ped- 
dle their produce from bouse to house. A 
Chinaman has a keen sense of driving a 
bargain, and understands fully the mone- 
tary value of his services or his wares. 

Lock soon gave me to understand that 
I was extravagant in my purchases. ‘*Too 
muchee, too muchee!”’ he would exclaim. 
‘‘Me buy cheap.’’ So I finally left the 
purveying to him. 

It was astonishing to find how little he 
required as to quantity, and at a ridicu- 
lously small cost. It was iateresting, 
also, to watch him haggle with his coun- 
trymen. While he always took the best, 
he treated his purchases as if they were 
of the poorest and meanest. His whole 
manuer seemed to express in words; 
“Such rubbish! I pay you so much and 
no more to take it off your hands,”’ 

His methods worked to our advantage 
however, for at the end of the first month 
fully one-half of the usual allowance had 
been saved, and with no sacrifice appar- 
ently, either in the quality or quantity of 
the menu. 

Persistent and painstaking industry isa 
Chinese trait that Lock possessed to a 
marked degree. He was always doing 
something, and yet everything had the 
appearance of being done. There was no 
confusion, no noise, no delay in the essen- 
tials of housekeeping detail. No matter 
how interrupted, he had the faculty of 
catching up with his work, and the gen- 
eral routine went on smocthly from day 
to day. 

Asa cook, Lock was simply astounding. 
Not a scrap was wasted. The cat and 
dog were in a state of chronic starvation, 
until their plight was discovered and food 
specially bought and prepared for them. 
A French cook has the reputation of find- 
ing a use for everything but the potato 
parings, and a Chinaman can certainly 
rival French economy. 

In most things Lock had mastered 
American ideas of cookery, and, with one 
exception, received instructions attentive- 
ly and amiably. The one glaring defi- 
ciency in his culinary efforts was cake- 
baking. His cake was little more than 
sweetened bread, and savored chiefly of 
economy. 

One morning I entered the kitchen 
armed with a cook-book and a determina- 
tion to teach Lock how to make cake. I 
explained to him that we did not like his 
cake, and then and there Lock and I had 
our first difference of opinion. ‘‘Me make 
vellee good cake,’’ he said. At that in- 
stant he saw the cook-book under my 
arm, “You make cake cook-book? Me 
make cake cook-book, no good, frow 
away.’’ That apparently settled it, for 
he sat on a chair and folded his arms. 
Not knowing how to argue the point, I 


cook, 





seized the dilemma by the horns and went 
on with my instructions. ‘Now, Lock,” 
I said, ‘“‘bring me the bowl, sieve, etc.,’’ 
enumerating each article wanted. Lock 
obeyed, until the outfit was completed, 
then returned to his chair and folded his 
arms. Without noticing his action, I con- 
tinued, ‘Come here, Lock; you are going 
to make this cake, and I am going to show 
you how.”’ Only a minute he hesitated, 
and from that point on obediently fol- 
lowed my instructions. The cake was a 
success, then and ever after. Originality 
is not a strong point of a Chinaman, but 
the lack of it is supplemented by the imi- 
tative quality and wonderful mastery of 
detail. The ordinary housemaid is often 
too original in her methods to retain or 
follow instructions. 

This sketch will hardly be complete 
without some allusion to Lock’s personal- 
ity. He was always immaculately clean 
in appearance. About his work his cue 
encircled his head; he wore a white linen 
jacket, with loose sleeves fastened back 
to the shoulder so securely that they 
never seemed to be in the way; ordinary 
trousers, felt shoes, and white socks com- 
pleted his costume. His white aprons 
were never worn after they had any soil 
upon them. 

After the bustle of disputatious maids, 
Lock’s noiseless movements were refresh- 
ing, although at first we were frequently 
startled by his sudden advent about the 
house. 

Never was he seen to smile; although 
his manner was child-like in its simplic- 
ity, his face always wore an expression of 
inscrutable gravity. 

The distinct relations of master and 
servant never changed. He performed 
his duties without complaint, took his 
wages, and there it ended. When we left 
California Lock refused to go with us, 
and apparently parted with us without 
sentiment or regret. 

Undoubtedly there are good and bad 
Chinamen, but a study of their character- 
istics leads to the conclusion that, as a 
race, the Chinese are adapted for domes- 
tic service, and expect in return only fair 
treatment and a good wage. Bret Harte’s 
estimate of John Chinaman may be the 
true one, for he says: “I have gathered 
enough to justify me in believing him 
honest, simple, faithful, and painstaking.”’ 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Caroline H. Price, pastor of the 
Free Baptist Church at Lincoln, N. Y., 
has presented her resignation. She has 
had charge of the church for five years, 
and believes that a change would now be 
better for both church and pastor. In 
accepting her resignation the church 
adopted resolutions expressing grateful 
appreciation of her faithful and efficient 
services. 

The quarterly conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, elected 
three women a board of trustees for the 
new parsonage at Keytesville, Mo. The 
sisters bought and paid for this much- 
needed property, and the brethren recog- 
nized the justice of permitting them to 
have a voice in its management. 

Mrs. J. A. Walker, of Denver, Col., has 
been appointed one of the six field 
secretaries of the United States for the 
primary and junior work of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. Mrs. 
Walker has a national reputation in work 
of this kind. Her methods are original, 
and have been along broad lines. She is 
not only a tireless worker, but a speaker 
of ability, a good organizer, and a woman 
of pleasing personality. Mrs. J. A. Walk- 
er and Mrs. Jean Webb have been chosen 
as two of the five Colorado delegates to 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion, to be held in Jerusalem in 1904. 








oo 


ART AND ARTISTS. 

A woman, Catherine Ouless, has taken 
the Creswick landscape prize of $150 at 
the Royal Academy in London. Her pic- 
ture was called ‘‘A Tangled Hedgerow.”’ 
There were twenty competitors. Mary 
Constance Buzzard took the chief prize in 
sculpture in one of the classes, for a model 
of Hagar and Ishmael. The judges said 
there had not been for years so high a 
level of excellence in the works submitted. 
This makes it the more gratifying that 
two women stood so high among the prize- 
winners, 

The statues of General Sam Houston 
and of Stephen F. Austin, designed and 
executed by Miss Elizabeth Ney, the 
Texan sculptor, were recently unveiled at 
Austin with impressive ceremonies. Gov. 
Sayers delivered an address in which he 
told of the work of the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, who presented the 
statue of Austin. That of Houston was 
paid for by an appropriation from the 
Legislature. Miss Ney was present, and 
spoke briefly. The statues are to be 





placed in the Statuary Hall of the National 
Capitol at Washington. 


Mrs. James E. Sullivan of Providence, 
R. I., bas offered a prize of $500 for the 
best painting by a Rhode Island artist. 
The paintings entered in this competition 
will be exhibited at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, from May 4 to 25, in- 
clusive, and the picture receiving the 
prize will be given to that institution to 
be added to its permanent collection. The 
award will be made by a jury of artists 
from outside of the State, presumably well- 
known New York and Boston painters. 


Mrs. Emma Cadwallader Guild, the 
sculptor to whom Congress has awarded a 
$3,000 commission for a bust of President 
McKinley, studied in Paris ana Germany, 
and was complimented in Berlin by hav- 
ing her statues typifying ‘“‘Speed’’ and 
‘Electricity’? placed on the facade of the 
new post-office in that city. F. M. A. 


-_ 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji has been granted 
permission by the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, to frequent their library 
and to consult and use the books. Miss 
Sorabji, who is an LL. B. of Bombay, and 
who has practiced as an advocate in the 
High Court there, has gone to Englaud for 
further study. She is the only woman 
who has ever been allowed to use the 
library of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Dr. Anna Mackenroth, the first woman 
to practice law in Zurich, Switzerland, re- 
cently won the case for her client, a poor 
girl who had been betrayed and deserted, 
and whom the doctor was defending. 





A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 

The immense business of advertising 
furnishes a livelihood for thousands of 
men, but as yet few women have taken it 
up. Catchy bits of verse, attractive draw- 
ings to advertise a new breakfast food or 
a toilet soap, have been made by women 
writers and artists, by way of pot-boilers; 
several advertising agencies employ wom- 
en to write paragraphs; a Boston woman 
edits a magazine devoted to advertising, 
and she presumably graduated from an 
advertiser in one way or another; but the 
business itself is at present one of the 
few which remain almost exclusively with 
men, 

It is a promising circumstance, how- 
ever, says the N. Y. Evening Post, that the 
one woman in New York who has adopted 
it has achieved a marked success, This 
young woman is the advertising manager 
of a large department store, and not only 
writes every advertisement that appears 
in the papers and magazines, but makes 
all contracts and attends to all the busi- 
ness incidental to her department. She 
also writes and puts out the various 
pamphlets and leaflets which accompany 
parcels. Many of these are illustrated 
with her own designs. 

Most people drift into their special line 
of usefulness, and this advertising man- 
ager was no exception to the rule. She 
began by aspiring to a literary career, and, 
having some gift for designing gowns and 
for expressing her ideas prettily in pen 
and ink and watercolors, she tried com- 
bining business and literature as a means 
of earning a living. Her drawings were 
noticed by the heads of the firm where 
her drawings were placed, and she was 
asked to illustrate certain advertising 
leaflets. Finally her advice was sought 
as to the wording of the leaflets, and she 
was even invited to criticise the newspa- 
per advertisements. These had not been 
satisfactory for some time, and the digni- 
fied, correctly phrased and punctuated 
advertisements submitted by the young 
woman were cautiously substituted. The 
results were so remarkable that the posi- 
tion of advertising writer was immedi- 
ately offered her. The business of making 
contracts and placing advertisements was 
in the hands ofan agent. Gradually even 
this came to her, and the firm awoke to 
the realization that they were paying the 
agency a good salary for merely carrying 
proof sheets back and forth between the 
store and the newspaper offices. The en- 
tire management of one of the most im- 
portant branches of the business was then 
placed in the hands of a young woman 
hardly out of her girlhood. She has held 
her position four years, and there is no 
probability of a change, at least on the 
part of the house. 

Writing advertisements is comparatively 
simple, and might be mastered by almost 
any intelligent person. The choice of 
words is important. To know one’s pub- 
lic is essential. 

Space must be carefully considered, for 
as much as possible has to be put into 
every inch. This might be learned from 
observation. What cannot be taught, but 
must be known intuitively, is the exact 





word or phrase that will appeal to the 
eyes for which it was intended. 

The advertising manager must have 
discretion to know when to advertise spe- 
cial sales. The head of the lace depart- 
ment, for example, suggests a sale of his 
goods. The manager takes up the weather 
forecasts, and considers. Rain is pre- 
dicted all over the Eastern coast. If it 
rains very hard on Monday the lace-buy- 
ers will stay at home. Better substitute 
a more popular line of goods, something 
that will appeal to people who care 
enough for bargains to disregard weather. 

The manager keeps a close watch on 
public events. If the President has a 
serious accident or illness the stock mar- 
ket is affected, and wives do less extrava- 
gant buying. The eve of the Jewish New 
Year, the Lenten season, or any great re- 
ligious festival or fast are bad times to 
advertise bargains. 

The weather, aside from rain, affects 
the class of goods offered. The first cold 
snap brings housekeepers back to town, 
and linen stocks need to be replenished. 
The early days of spring suggest muslins. 

The manager has an intimate knowledge 
of every department in the store. She 
knows, through the buyer, whether a de 
partment is doing well or falling behind. 
Buyers sometimes make mistakes in the 
stock they purchase. People are not at- 
tracted, and the shelves are loaded with 
unsold goods, It is the advertising man- 
ager’s business to make up for the buyer’s 
bad judgment by offering the goods in 
such an engaging manner that the stock 
is disposed of in a few days. 

The proofs of advertisements are as 
carefully corrected as though they were 
poems of Browning. The least mistake 
of the printer might cost the firm thou- 
sands of dollars, Ribbon is offered at 
nineteen cents a yard. If the compositor 
makes it appear ten cents, and the error is 
overlooked, the firm loses nine cents on 
every yard of ribbon sold that day. 

The salary paid a department-store man- 
ager of advertising is large, sometimes 
$5,000 a year. Two thousand dollars is 
not uncommon, The young woman whose 
work is described here is one of the high- 
est salaried persons in the establishment. 

Such sums are not earned by every one 
in the advertising business, but the re- 
turns are large enough to make the field 
tempting to women. Sometimes large 
concerns buy ideas and designs for ad- 
vertisements. A clever woman might 
begin by visiting firms where she is known 
or is introduced, and submitting speci- 
mens of her work, They might even be 
submitted by mail, but women should 
proceed cautiously in doing this. Nothing 
is so easy to steal as an idea, and many 
people’s consciences are singularly obtuse 
when it comes to appropriating such an 
intangible thing. 


-_-—-— 


NEW CLUB HOUSES FOR WOMEN. 

The West Side Literary Club of Grand 
Rapids has lately dedicated a new club 
house, the twelfth in Michigan. The 
building was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Furman. 

The W. C. T. U. of Passaic, N. J., which 
has 240 members, has lately dedicated an 
imposing new building, the ‘Frances E. 
Willard Halli,” It is the oniy building 
owned exclusively by the W.C. T. U. in 
New Jersey, and cost about $15,000. It 
will be used for a permanent home for the 
Union, and will be rented for first-class 
entertainments and religious meetings. A 
well-equipped public hall occupies the 
second floor. 

The first step toward building a house 
was taken by the Woman’s Club of Louis- 
ville, Ky., in the spring of 1901, although 
the matter had been under consideration 
for several years. A stock company was 
formed, called the Woman’s Club Corpo- 
ration. In March, 1902, a lot was bought 
and building was begun. The following 
October the house was completed and 
formally opened. The building is Spanish- 
Mission in architecture, and is artistic in 
appearance, It contains an assembly hall, 
library, banquet hall, committee rooms, 
kitchen, and all the conveniences for club 
work and entertainment. 





ENTERPRISING BUSINESS WOMEN. 


Two years ago, on the death of her hus- 
band, Col. I. L. Marion, a prominent in- 
surance man of North Texas, Mrs. Marion 
took charge of his work. She has man- 
aged the business at Denison so satisfac- 
torily and efficiently that the company for 
which she works has appointed her its 
chief representative for the State of Mis- 
sissippi. Mrs. Marion was a New Orleans 
girl, and a paper of that city says that her 
suceess as an insurance manager and an 
up-to-date business woman ‘“‘is a splendid 
illustration of what a young Southern 
woman can do when suddenly thrown 
upon her own resources.”’ 

Mrs. Theodore Brown, of Newfound- 
land, N. J., owns and manages Brown’s 





Inn, an old and famous resort of rich 
New Yorkers. She owns and directs the 
working details of two big farms. She 
manages a large feed and flour store, an 
extensive coal and lumber yard, and one 
of the biggest general stores in that part 
of New Jersey. She is also postmaster at 
Newfoundland, and personally supervises 
the office business. 

Mrs. Mary E. Latey, formerly of St. 
Louis, Mo., is the successful manager of 
the largest lead and zinc mine in the 
Jimmy Creek district of Marion County, 
Ark. At the mines she has laid out a 
town site, which she named Kingdon 
Springs out of compliment to the son of 
George Gould. Mrs. Latey’s first visit to 
Arkansas was in the nature of a pleasure 
trip. She held interests in a thousand 
acres of land in the district, and after an 
investigation became dissatisfied with the 
way things were going, so she took charge 
herself. She sent to the mining districts 
of southwest Missouri and secured a fore- 
man and a score of experienced miners. 
In speaking of her experience, Mrs. Latey 
said that she had coped successfully with 
two strikes. Forty men are now regu- 
larly employed at the mines. 


-- 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF HOLLAND, 


Miss Naber writes: “It is a matter 
worthy of comment that Dutch transla- 
tions from the English of Mrs. Frances 
Swiney, and from the German of Lily 
Braun, could be published. Since the 
better class of Dutch women prefer to read 
such works in the original, the publica- 
tion of these translations is a sure proof 
that less highly educated women are be- 
ginning to interest themselves sufficiently 
in the question to make publishers think 
it worth their while to translate for this 
growing interest. Our Society of National 
Women’s Labor has done a fine thing in 
organizing a way of pensioning working 
women by making possible an insurance 
whereby the premium may be augmented, 
or may be diminished or stopped in times 
of need, while whatever was paid contin- 
ues to keep its value. It is expected that 
this will prove of immense value to women 
workers, domestic servants, teachers, shop 
girls, etc., if only they may be made to 
fee] the importance of insuring themselves 
very early in life. The Dutch branch of 
the ‘Société Internationale des amis de la 
jeune fille’ has this winter undertaken to 
imitate the work at railroad stations 
already in operation in Germany and 
Switzerland. At the different railways 
and steamboats, cards are placed to direct 
young girls travelling alone to the various 
‘Homes’ in our towns. At the same time 
some ladies undertake to meet them on 
the arrival of the chief express trains from 
Germany and France. In Amsterdam the 
work at one of the two stations is done 
by Roman Catholic ladies, and at the other 
by Protestant ladies, who, acting in the 
most friendly coéperation, direct the girls 
to whatever address they want, according 
to the faith they profess, It isa great thing, 
also, that the municipality of Amsterdam, 
wishing to increase the supervision in its 
public schools, has decided to create the 
post of inspector, and it was immediately 
resolved that one of the four persons 
named for this most honorable and well- 
salaried position should be a woman, The 
same municipality has also granted the 
necessary funds for a great school espe- 
cially designed for the training of women 
servants, The plans are well prepared, 
and this school, the first of the kind in 
our country, will surely prove a great 
benefit.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEW ZEALAND, 


Mrs. Wells sends a very interesting ac- 
count of the seventh meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, held in Napier. She says: 
“Our program included papers and ad- 
dresses on ‘The Duty of the State to 
Neglected and Destitute Children,’ ‘Ed- 
ucation,’ ‘Culture,’ ‘Prison Reform,’ 
‘Removal of Civil and Political Disabili- 
ties,’ ‘Economic Independence of Mar- 
ried Women,’ ‘Equal Wage for Equal 
Work,’ ‘Man’s Rights, Woman’s Claims,’ 
‘ Illegitimacy,’ ‘Municipal Reform,’ 
‘Political Reform,’ ‘Old-Age Pensions,’ 
‘Peace and Arbitration,’ ‘The Trend of 
the Woman Movement in New Zealand,’ 
‘Food Reform,’ ‘Domestic Service,’ 
‘Temperance,’ ‘Gambling.’ In response 
to the request of the President of the In- 
ternational Council, it was resolved to 
hold meetings all over New Zealand in 
May, 1903 and 1904, to further the ideals 
of peace and arbitration. An Education 
Committee was formed to forward a bet- 
ter and more comprehensive system of 
education, recognizing the responsibility 
of the State towards each child so that he 
or she may be adequately prepared to 
gain a livelihood. The principle embod- 
ied in the resolutions on illegitimacy has 
gained many adherents throughout New 
Zealand, and already it has resulted in 
the Wanganui Charitable Aid Board pass- 
ing a motion, to be forwarded to all other 
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Charitable Aid Boards in New Zealand, 
and also to Parliament, in favor of illegit- 
imate children’s being registered in the 
father’s name as well as in the mother’s, 
and also that the father should be held 
responsible for their maintenance and ed- 
ucation until the age of 16. It was re- 
solved that a sub-committee of the Wom- 
en’s National Council should attend the 
session of Parliament then sitting in order 
to plead publicly for the removal of all 
women’s civil and political disabilities. 
Great interest is taken by most of the So- 
cieties federated in that Council in the 
matter of government reform, it being 
felt that the Constitution gives undue 
power to the Premier, which may be seri- 
ously detrimental to the welfare of the 
peuple. The Council, realizing that for 
progress to be constant the people must 
be educated and intelligent, has especially 
urged the claims of the Initiative and 
Referendum on similar lines to those 
adopted in Switzerland. The right of 
the married woman to be considered le- 
gally as an economic partner with her 
husband has been always supported by 
this Council. The fact that as long as a 
married woman can be proved to have 
food, clothing and shelter provided for 
her, she bas absolutely no further claim 
on her husband’s purse, has again and 
again been shown to be most unjust to 
the woman who, despite the fact that she 
may give all her time and strength for 
husband, home, and family, is not even 
entitled by Jaw to claim a domestic’s 
wage. , 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TASMANIA. 

At the third annual meeting of this 
Council, Lady Havelock in the chair, it 
was decided to try the plan of holding 
during the year two extra meetings 
of the Council, besides the annual one 
By this means the members of the 
Council, other than the members of the 
Executive Committee, will be brought 
into closer touch with the work, and will 
in consequence feel a deeper interest in it. 
The visit of Mrs. Rawlinson, a member of 
the Council of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was much enjoyed, the members having 
been invited to meet her by Lady Have- 
lock at Government House, when she 
gave an interesting description of the 
methods of work found successful by the 
British Council. She afterwards paid a 
visit also to the northern branch of the 
Tasmanian Council at Launceston. Mrs. 
Rawlinson strongly urged this Council to 
undertake the organization of clubs for 
girls, as a means of helping in an educa- 
tional sense girls that are not reached at 
present by other agencies. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF VICTORIA. 
¢This Council, which is not yet a year 
old, is evidently making rapid growth and 
progress, and has already secured the 
federation of a large number of represen- 
tative societies. One of its first efforts 
was to bring about the appointment of 
police matrons in gaols and lock-ups 
where women are detained. Mrs. Watson 
Lister, B. A., their bright and enthusias- 
tic secretary, writes: ‘You will, I am 
sure, be delighted to hear that New 
South Wales has now fallen into line and 
women have the vote there. The bill 
passed the Upper House last week. The 
members resisted it to the last, but the 
government brought such pressure to 
bear that they were forced to give in. In 
Victoria the suffrage bill is incorporated 
with the reform bill which has passed the 
Lower House, and from all we hear is 
likely to go through the Upper House, so 
that we are hopeful now that the end of 
the year will see the triumph of the suf- 
frage movement in Victoria. The posses- 
sion of the Federal and State vote must 
necessarily make the work of the National 
Council much more effective.”’ 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ARGENTINA. 

The accounts received from this Coun- 
cil continue to show an increased interest 
on the part of the federated societies, and 
the meetings have been made attractive 
by well-written papers on a variety of im- 
portant subjects. One of these papers 
which has been sent to your chairman is 
of especial value. Its subject is ‘‘The 
Women of Argentina.’’ The writer is a 
member of our Committee, Elvira E. 
Lopez, and the whole paper is of so much 
interest that one regrets extremely that it 
cannot be given in full. In answer to the 
charge that the Argentine women are 
frivolous and superficial, the writer gives 
much information as to the various pro- 
fessions and occupations in which many 
of them are now making for themselves a 
good reputation. She says: ‘Between 
1899 and 1901, 48 young ladies were ma- 
triculated in the National College. There 
are at present 18 girls studying at the 
University; of these, 5 are studying med- 
icine, 18 dentistry, 6 are taking the course 
in arts and philosophy, and one is study- 
ing engineering. The profession most fa- 
vored by the Argentine women is teach- 
ing. In December, 1901, there were 1,459 
women teachers empleyed in the primary 
schools of this capital, and only 388 men 
teachers. They also occupy the post of 





professors in the higher education.’ Af- 
ter speaking of the other professions 
shared by women, and of the rapid spread 
of normal, commercial, and industrial 
schools for them in all parts of the coun- 
try, the paper deals with some of the 
legal disadvantages under which they 
suffer, due to the fact that these laws are 
remnants of the old colonial laws, which 
it is hoped may soon be amended. 
‘*‘While a woman remains single, she may 
learn, teach, work, and trade, etc.; that is 
to say, she may enjoy all the rights that 
all civilized countries offer their inhabi- 
tants. The Argentine laws do not allow 
a woman to be a witness in public nor in 
legal affairs, a fact which places her on a 
level with those that the law considers in- 
capable, such as idiots, the insane, etc. 
With the exception of the grandmother 
who has remained a widow, no woman 
can exercise bestowed guardianship. The 
law gives the husband the right to admin- 
ister all the wife’s fortune, not only her 
dowry, but also her property. It matters 
little if the woman has in her maidenhood 
administered her fortune in an irreproach- 
able manner, neither does it make the 
slightest difference if the husband is a 
spendthrift, if he wastes or is incompe- 
tent to administer the estate that cost 
him no trouble to acquire. The wife who 
is legally separated from her husband still 
must have his consent to be able to dis- 
pose of her own property.”’ 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FRANCE, 

This Council bas now forty federated 
societies, with a membership of some 
28,000 women. In the December number 
of Les Journal Des Femmes, edited by 
Madame Maria Martin, an interesting ac- 
count is given of the November meeting 
of the Council, at which Madame Martin 
was selected a member of the Executive 
Committee. One of the subjects under 
discussion was that of the proper disin- 
fection of tenement houses in the case of 
infectious diseases, such as tuberculosis 
and others. Several admirable sugges- 
tions were made, which it was decided 
should be sent to ‘‘La Commission d’hy- 
giene.”” The Committee on Legislation 
presented, through Mme. Oddo-Deflou, 
a full report upon illegitimacy, and con- 
tained a number of suggestions which re- 
ceived unanimous approval of the Council. 
The other Councils that are also specially 
interested in this important subject should 
write to Madame Martin, 31 Rue Fran- 
coeur, Paris, for a copy of this paper, 
which also contains a very appreciative 
notice of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
life and work. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CANADA. 

This Council bas had many reasons for 
encouragement this season, five new local 
Councils haying been added to the list. 
Copies of the last Annual Year-Book, 
‘**Women Workers of Canada,’’ have been 
sent to each of the other Councils, and it 
is hoped that they may be seen by the 
members of the Press Committee in each 
country also, This Council, fgeling the 
need of being able to bring the work and 
aims of the Council to the notice of all the 
members of the federated societies and of 
the other Councils also, has begun the 
publication of a little quarterly, called 
“The Messenger,’’ which is sold very 
cheaply, and which it is hoped. may grow 
in time to be a monthly paper worthy of 
so great a cause. 

EmMiLy CUMMINGS. 
44 Dewson Street, Toronto, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDMA BEASLEY’S VALENTINES. 





“I’m going to send a valentine to Grand- 
ma Beasley!’’ exclaimed Mabel. ‘‘No- 
body thinks to send valentines to grand- 
mas, not even real ones, and I love Grand- 
ma Beasley just like a real grandma, even 
if she is only a ’dopted one.’’ 

“Yes, Grandma Beasley will like te get 
a valentine, I’m sure. But it must be 
something useful. Remember that she 
hasn’t anybody to give her money and 
buy her things, as my little girl has. 
Grandma Beasley is poor, I’m afraid,”’ 

“Oh, so I will! What’ll I give her fora 
useful valentine, mamma?”’ 

“You must decide that for yourself, 
Mabel,’’ said mamma, wondering what 
funny idea would pop into her little 
daughter’s head. Ray and Laurie always 
said, ‘‘Our Mabel does think of the queer- 
est things!”’ 

To mamma’s great surprise, the boys 
took a lively interest in the plan, and said 
they would have some useful valentines 
for Grandma Beasley, too. 

“I shall send her some jelly and some 
cake, and the red geranium that has just 
begun to bloom,”’ said mamma. 

‘And I’m going to make her a has- 
sock!’ said Ray, who had a tool-box for 
Christmas. 

‘That will be fine. You may have that 
little piece left from the new stair carpet 
to cover the top with,’’ said mamma, 

‘“‘Why don’t you take her some of your 
nuts and apples, Laurie?” said Mabel. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands; of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 











Laurie had a few apple-trees all his own, 
and had been very industrious in gather- 
ing nuts in the fall. 

‘Hurrah, so I will!’ he cried. “A 
splendid big basket of em!’ 

‘‘But what is Mabel going to take?’’ 
asked papa. 

“I should like to give her a pair of 
shoes,’’ said Mabel, slowly. 

‘‘What a funny valentine!’ exclaimed 
Ray, and Laurie doubled up with laugh- 
ter, chuckling, ‘‘Shoes! Ho, ho!”’ 

‘“T mean—I saw a hole in the side of 
Grandma Beasley’s shoe, and the soles 
looked awful thin, and—and—mamma 
said useful valentines,’’ exclaimed Mabel, 
bravely. 

“Come over here, chick, and I’ll tell 
you how we can fix it;’? so Mabel and 
papa retired to the corner for a little “‘con- 
fab.’ 

‘‘First,’’ said papa, ‘I must call your 
attention to the fact that we cannot buy 
the shoes, for we don’t know the size.”’ 

“T could ask her,’’ interrupted Mabel. 
‘Oh, no, I couldn’t, for then she’d know.”’ 

“Why not give her the money? You 
could put it inside a real valentine, all 
lace-paper and Cupids. You might write 
a little verse under it, telling her what it’s 
for. Let—me—see, how is this? 

ved ro take this bill and cut it in two, 

Each half will buy you a nice warm shoe.”’ 

“Oh, how splendid!’ cried Mabel. 
**Now I’ll make some lines!’’ She worked 
on very industriously, and when she had 
finished, the lines were something like 
this: 

If you take this bill and cut it in two, 

Each half will buy you a nice warm shoe. 

But no knife can cut our love in two, 

Because you love me, and I love you. 

The family applauded the little poet, 
and nobody even hinted that they had 
ever heard anything resembling the last 
two lines. 

‘‘How are you going to take the valen- 
tines to Grandma Beasley?’’ asked mam- 
ma, on St. Valentine’s day. 

“Oh, easy enough, Carry ’em,”’’ said 
Laurie. ‘*We don’t have to hide, for she’ll 
see us, anyway, with all those big bun- 
dles.’’ 

‘It’s too snowy for Mabel to walk,’’ be- 
gan mamma, going on quickly as Mabel’s 
face grew very sorrowful, ‘so why not 
take the toboggan? Fasten a box for the 
things on the back, and Mabel can sit in 
front. Nero can draw it, you know.” 

‘Hooray! You’re the best planner out, 
mamma!”’ cried the boys. ‘So we will.’’ 

Grandma Beasley was delighted when 
the little procession came along. The dear 
old lady was so excited and happy that 
she went about with her cap askew and 
two pairs of spectacles, one pushed up on 
her forehead, the other resting on her 
nose. 

Then she must cut the cake they had 
brought, and treat them to Laurie’s nuts 
and apples, and fly over to the windew to 
try the new footstool and pat the red ger- 
anium standing in the sunshine. And in 
the midst of it she must stop a dozen 
times to take a valentine envelope out of 
her apron pecket, and say: 

‘*The blessed child! It’s the first valen- 
tine I’ve had in sixty years! And real 
home-made poetry in it, too!’’—Annie 
Willis McCullough in Youth’s Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 





“T suppose you have some scheme for 
annihilating the Trusts?’ ‘‘Great Scott, 
no,’’ answered Senator Sorghum; ‘‘do you 
suppose I want to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs?” — Washington Star. 


Twist—I should think you’d be afraid 
to write in your novels of things you don’t 
know the first thing about. Blufi—My 
dear boy, don’t you know that the people 
who read my books don’t know even as 
much as that?—Boston Transcript. 


“Tommy, how are you coming on at 
school?”’ 

Tommy —First-rate, ma. 

“Mention the names of some of the 
domestic animals.’’ ‘*The horse, the dog, 
the pig.”” ‘What animal is that which 
lives mostly in the house, but often makes 
a dreadful noise so that people cannot 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. 


and Bedside Instruction. 


Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas. 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Will. Allen 


sleep?” ‘‘Four-legged animal?” “Yes.” 
‘‘Doesn’t let people sleep?’ ‘*Yes.’’ 

Tommy (triumphantly) Piano.—Golden 
Days. 


“Why do you want a navy?”’ asked the 
Spanish citizen, ‘As a matter of econo- 
my,’’ answered the taxpayer. “We have 
a large number of naval officers on hand, 
and to keep them from going to waste 
we've got to have a navy.”’ — Washington 
Star. 


Mrs. Woodby—There’s nothing like a 
college education to open the way to ex- 
clusive society. Since my son started to 
go to the university he’s gotten into the 
Four Hundred. Mrs. McGinty—My 
son’s doing even better at college. He’s 
on the nine.—Philadelphia Press. 


A foreigner was taken by @ Harvard 
professor to call on a lady in Cambridge, 
of whom the foreigner wished to ask a 
favor. When they left, he said, ‘You 
must excuse me for cockroaching on your 
time.’ The professor afterwards ex- 
plained to him, ‘We say encroach, not 
cockroach,” ‘Ah!’ returned the foreign- 
er, “I see. Cockroach—hencroach. 
Merely a difference of gender.” This 
sounds like an invention, but it is said to 
be a true story. 























Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fe 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 














The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER8® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


SS 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen’ 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Sait Lake City, Utah. 





an 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 


The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample oonr of the “Sunset” ne, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE We. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 
+2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associ. 
ation will be held in New Orleans, La., 
March 19th to 25th, inclusive. The meetings 
will be held in the Athenzum, and the hotel 
headquarters will be at the St. Charles. 
Reduced rates will be given on all railroads. 
Among the prominent speakers will be Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Har- 
riet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. Names 
of other speakers will be announced later. 
The Local Committees in New Orleans have 
planned social and sight-seeing features 
which will add to the pleasure of the gather- 
ing. Correspondence solicited. 

Kate M. Gorpon, 
Cor. Sec N. A. W.S. A. 
2008 Am. Tract Soc. Building, New York City. 
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RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the last of April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure 2 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
aud let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 





THIEVES AND WOMEN. 

Some future student of the gradual de- 
velopment of American civilization will 
note with surprise that in the early years 
of the Twentieth Century, in the so-called 
“Athens of America,’’ thieves were es- 
teemed politically more highly than wom- 
en. Last week the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives voted down the peti- 
tion of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs, Emily 
A. Fifield, and other eminent and estima- 
ble women taxpayers asking to be author- 
ized to vote in the choice of the municipal 
officers who are to expend their taxes and 
care for their property. On the very same 
day the Boston City Council, by a large 
majority, refused to expel one of its mem- 
bers who had pleaded guilty to the crime 
of larceny. 

Pope has a celebrated couplet: 


On forms of government let fools contest, 
The one that’s best administered is best. 


If that be true, and if our City Council 
is to be estimated by the company it 
keeps, we can hardly hope much from its 
administration of the city finances, Lar- 
ceny is regarded by it apparently as only 
a venial offence, a mere disdemeanor, aud, 
as one of the Councilmen niively suggest- 
ed, ‘‘might have been committed under 
mitigating circumstances.” 

Some years ago our Legislature voted 
down a woman suffrage bill. The mem- 
bers who were most active in defeating it 
did so on the express ground that no one 
should be allowed to vote except those 
whose votes would be a benefit to the 
community. Immediately afterwards a 
member friendly to municipal reform, de- 
siring to put a stop to efforts made as 
election day approached to secure the 
pardon of criminals in order to enable 
them to vote, introduced a bill which pro- 
vided that men convicted of infamous 
crimes should be deprived of their right 
to vote for three years, so as to make 
their restoration to the suffrage dependent 
on their good behavior. But he was op- 
posed by the same persons who had 
argued against admitting the women, on 
the ground that it was against the prin- 
ciples of representative government. A 
storm of denunciation was raised by this 
bill. ‘It was a blow at the criminal’s 
self-respect.’’ ‘‘Would you disgrace him 
in his own eyes, and thereby lessen his 
chance of reformation?’ So the bill was 


voted down without a count. 

Here then is the record of Massachusetts 
in 1903: a self-confessed thief is allowed 
to be a member of the Boston City Coun- 





cil; the authoress of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, and a woman who bas given 
twenty years of her life to the interests of 
the Boston schools, are pronounced unfit 
to be voters because they are women. 

H. B. B. 





HOTEL FOR WOMEN. 


The Hotel Martha Washington, at 20 
East 29th Street, New York City, will be 
opened on Feb. 15. This is the house 
built by the Woman’s Hotel Company, 
which was incorporated in March, 1900, 
with a capital of $400,000, divided into 
4,000 shares of $100 each. The owners of 
the shares include many women, mem- 
bers of professions, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and others who are self-support- 
ing, besides business men and persons of 
wealth who went into the enterprise from 
philanthropic motives. 

Five hundred guests have engaged 
rooms, and Manager James H. Case says 
that 200 women’s names are on the wait- 
ing list. The elevator operators, a mail 
and key clerk, and the head waiter are to 
be men, and the room clerk, the assistant 
room clerk, the cashier, and the book- 
keeper are to be women. There are to be 
fifty waitresses and thirty chambermaids, 
Having girls in place of bellboys was sug- 
gested, but it was decided that the work 
of carrying hand baggage to and from the 
rooms would be too heavy for girls. 

The Martha Washington is a twelve- 
story brick and stone structure. There 
are apartments, single and en suite, for 
about:500 permanent inmates, and accom- 
modations for 150 transient guests. 

When the project for a hotel exclusive- 
ly for women was broached, it received 
the commendation of employers of wom- 
en, church organizations, and women’s 
societies, and many self-supporting wom- 
en expressed approval of the plan, and 
asked that rooms be reserved for them, 

The cost of the land and building was 
more than $800,000, Manager Case says, 
and the amount above the capital stock 
was borrowed on mortgage. The rooms 
for permanent guests have been rented at 
from 83 to $17 a week, without board. 
Meals may be had for $6 a week. Tran- 
sient rates are from $1 to $3.50 a day. 

Reception rooms have been provided in 
each story, The second story has several 
private parlors, and a general dining- 
room. Men are not permitted there. 
They can get meals a la carte in a sepa- 
rate restaurant in the first story. 

The tenants are teachers, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, musicians, artists, writers, 
nurses, physicians, and other professional 
women. They will have all the conven- 
iences offered by a modern hotel, includ- 
ing a large library. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FUR WOMEN. 

In the contention for equal rights, pres- 
idential suffrage is, of course, the objec- 
tive point. It is said that women have 
not always embraced the opportunities 
offered them, in voting for school boards 
and on other small local matters; but, in 
fact, no one cares to vote at all who can- 
not vote in presidential elections, and 
there are many men who vote only for 
the President. It is undoubtedly the 
point at .which we should aim. If we 
gain that alone, we gain the principal 
thing; and having gained it, everything 
else would follow. 

Because of the presidential elections, 
voting means more to American women 
than to any other women in the world. 
In the case of an Englishwoman, for ex- 
ample, the utmost she can attain is the 
parliamentary suffrage, and that in itself 
means much more than the elections to 
Congress mean to us. The House of 
Commons actually represents the people; 
our Senate and House do not, though it 
was originally intended that the House 
should do so. With us, the President is 
the only direct representative of the peo- 
ple. Whatever the electoral college was 
intended to mean, and whatever it does 
mean to-day, the fact remains that the 
President is actually eiected by a popular 
vote, and by a vote that represents the 
actual sentiment of the majority as to the 
national welfare. It is not, like the con- 
gressional and State elections, a mere ex- 
pression of local interests. The scope and 
power of the presidential office has in- 
creased until it represents the greatest 
governing force in the world. And the 
executive branch is the one above all 
which is pledged to the interest of the 
whole people, above and beyond the in- 
terest of any class or section. All this be- 
ing the case, as stated briefly and broadly, 
we gain some idea of the tremendous im- 
portance of choosing a man of moral 
weight and mental acumen to stand for a 
people so great as ours, in whose progress 
lies the destiny of the world. 

Furthermore, we are accustomed to 
think of partisanship as an unmixed evil, 
and party organization as an immoral—or 
at least unmoral—force. As a matter of 
fact, however, party interests and party 





organization have subserved one of the | 


greatest needs of the nation, and proved 
one of its strongest preservatives. For 
the contentions of party have unintention- 
ally supplied that system of checks and 
balances which the framers of the Consti-. 
tution recognized as one of the greatest 
necessities of a Republic. What they 
tried to accomplish by legal restrictions 
on one side and the other, all of which 
proved inadequate, the working of party 
interest and party organization has 
brought about by a natural process. A 
party represents a great national senti- 
ment. In this matter we need go no far- 
ther, though the subject has its fascina- 
tions. 

We must pass to the bearing upon all 
this of woman suffrage. We all know by 
heart the incontrovertible argument in 
favor of woman suffrage—that where the 
people are presumably represented, it 
should be the whole people, and not the 
masculine half. Women are strong and 
intelligent partisans. As the great repre- 
sentative of the people, the President 
should represent their entire choice. Ev- 
ery individual intelligence in the country 
should be brought to bear upon a prob- 
lem so significant; and more, every moral 
force should be brought to bear upon it. 
Personally, I do not believe, as many do, 
that women are individually very much 
better than men. But the faults of men are 
more conspicuous, and involve a more 
direct violation of public law and con- 
science. And for that very reason wom- 
en are the more law-abiding portion of 
the community; and moral character, as 
such, makes a sharper impression upon 
them. Women, more than men, will de- 
mand character and conscience in the Ex- 
ecutive, and will strenthen his hands 
when he endeavors to act upon a prin- 
ciple. Women need the responsibility 
placed upon them of the presidential elec- 
tions; and the President needs their aid, 
during his absurdly short term, in the 
performance of his high moral duties. 

We may say, in passing, that there is 
some danger of fanaticism. Women nurse 
conscience, and there is only one thing 
worse than having too much conscience, 
and that is to have too little. But we 
need the moral sentiment exercised in a 
broader way. ‘The great enthusiasm of a 
presidential election eliminates many of 
the worst elements of political activity. 
Presidential suffrage is not only the most 
important thing; it is actually the least 
objectionable from the chronic objector’s 
point of view; and it is also most obvious- 
ly within our rights. If we work for that 
alone, we shall gain all we need, and gain 
more than the women of any other coun- 
try can ever attain to. Every citizen of 
this country is bound to sustain the presi- 
dential office, and guard it with his ut- 
most loyalty. No people in the world has 
such a treasure to guard. The President 
is an elective monarch, in effect; he is 
“the man who can,”’ the elect of the peo- 
ple, yet the bulwark against the terrible 
evils of mere democracy. Let me help to 
choose my President, and I care not who 
chooses my so-called representatives. A 
strong executive government will alone 
keep the nation alive, and keep it great. 
Every experiment that scatters power has 
been a failure. 

To deny to women a share in the up- 
holding of this world-power is to deprive 
them of the most glorious privilege ever 
exercised by an intelligent citizen, and 
also of what, under our government, has 
become an inherent right. For lesser 
things, we can work from a sense of duty; 
for presidential suffrage, we can work 
with the unfailing stimulus of a great en- 
thusiasm. MARION CouTHOUY SMITH. 
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TO HELP THE BLIND. 





Since our women’s clubs have turned 
their thoughts toward social and civic ser- 
vice, they have become a recognized pow- 
er for good. If we women clasp hands, 
all over our State, what evil may we not 
ameliorate, or, perbaps, eradigate? 

A year ago it was brought to the notice 
of the Committee on Ethics of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston that the one class of unfortunates 
nearly overlooked and neglected by our 
educators, legislators, and charitable pub- 
lic, is that of the adult blind. 

We learn that over two-thirds of them 
lose their sight after twenty-one years of 
age, when no school or workshop is to be 
found for learners, and the dreaded alms- 
house offers the only open door to those 
who are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for support. 

After a year’s study of this painful 
question, and of its partial solution in 
Pennsylvania, California, Iowa, Lllinois, 
New York, Missouri, Ohio, and Connecti- 
cut; in the various countries of Europe; 
in Australia, and far Japan,—we have con- 
ferred with the Committee on Education 
of the Twentieth Century Club, who have 
joined us in presenting to the Legislature 
a bill asking that a commission be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the needs of over 
3,000 adult blind of our commonwealth, 





and to formulate a plan by which they 
can best be aided to help themselves. 

By sending a letter to your Representa- 
tive, calling his attention to this bill, and 
expressing your interest in it, you will 
help the cause of hundreds who are now 
sitting in darkness and neglect in the 
almshouses, among the shiftless and vic- 
ious, or in poor homes where they must 
be left alone all day, while their bread- 
winners are toiling for their support. 

In your own town or city there are 
some of these sightless people. May you 
not call upon them, take one into the sun- 
shine, another to church or to a lecture, 
or give an hour’s reading or conversation 
to a third? 

This neighborly service will bring 
warmth into sad hearts, some of whom 
feel deserted by God and man. 

If we women give sisterly sympathy to 
these neglected men and women, we can 
turn public attention to their needs, and 
influence our law-makers to give serious 
attention to our plea for justice and 
mercy. 

Com. on Eruics, W. E. & I. UNION, 

Boston. 
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A MODEL EATING-HOUSE. 

Great success has attended New York’s 
latest restaurant for working women, 
known as the Woman’s Home Club, on 
West 34th Street, where no dish is over 
five cents, and bread, butter, and some 
sauces and relishes are but a penny apiece. 
Though it was only opened in the middle 
of December, it is already overcrowded. 
A comfortably fitted luncheon-room occu- 
pies the entire first floor, and will accom- 
modate 800 guests. Half the floor above 
is used as a lounging-room, fitted up witb 
easy-chairs, books, papers, pens and pa- 
per. There are toilet conveniences also. 
The cost of all these privileges is five 
cents for the stranger. Club members 
pay twenty-five cents a month. 

This is distinctively a lunch-house, no 
other meal being served, and its custom- 
ers are the women workers, clerks, and 
heads of the establishments in the neigh- 
borhood. The bill of fare is constantly 
varied, but there are always three kinds 
of meat, three vegetables besides potatoes, 
two salads, and preserves, cakes, pies, and 
other desserts, all home-made. The meat 
and vegetables are kept piping hot over 
steam tanks in the rear of the dining- 
room, where are also stacked the piles of 
dishes, napkins, etc. The lunchers help 
themselves to the latter. They are served 
with whatever food they choose by those 
who wait at the steam tank counter, and 
carry this meal back with them to their 
seats. The only ‘‘waiting’’ done is the 
removal of the soiled dishes. There is a 
capable chef in charge, and everything is 
said to be exquisitely clean. A distinct 
pleasure to the promoters of the scheme 
is the steady falling off in the demand for 
cakes and creams, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the call for roast beef and vege- 
tables. ‘ 

The head of this movement for cheap 
and good eating-houses for women is a 
Western woman, Mrs. Katharine Prindle- 
ville, and this place is modeled on the 
‘*Noonday Rest Club’’ of Chicago. 

Having spread to New York, it should 
penetrate farther East. ‘There is no city 
of 50,000 inhabitants that does not need 
such eating-houses. Already in New 
York deputations of working women are 
waiting on the directors of the Home Club 
and begging them to open similar places 
in other parts of the city. 
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ANOTHER OBJECT LESSON. 


The following item has lately gone the 
rounds of the New York papers: 

“Ten Slavs, ragged and _ half-starved, 
have arrived here from Tom’s Creek, Va., 
whither they went six weeks ago, with 
thirty-two others, on the promise of 
steady work in a coal mine at $2.50 a day. 
They tell a story of oppression which has 
caused the Austrian ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Baron Hengenmuller, to start an 
investigation, with the object of freeing 
the men still at the mine and of obtaining 
redress for their wrongs. 

“After being hired, the men were taken 
to the little town of Georgel, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, whence they drove 
twenty miles across the country. The 
next morning each man received several 
sticks of dynamite and some petroleum. 

‘**These are your tools,’ they were told. 
‘They will cost you $40, and we will take 
it in instalments out of your pay.’ 

**The men worked eleven hours the first 
day. At night they received fifty cents 
each, instead of $2.50, and they protested. 
But they were told to be careful of their 
money, as they would be expected to pay 
part of the cost of their materials out of 
it at the end of the week. 

“This condition of affairs continued 
three weeks. Then the forty-two men es- 
caped, but all except ten were recaptured 
and taken back to the mine.” 

A year or two since, it was learned that 
a large number of foreigners had been 





imprisoned and made to work under stil] 
worse conditions, in a mine in South Car. 
olina. It shows that there are still many 
people who are ready to exploit their 
helpless fellow-creatures to the utmost, 
for gain; and it emphasizes the need of 
having the more tenderhearted half of 
the human family represented in govern- 
ment in order to put a more efficient check 
upon such practices. 





DEBATE ON WOMEN TAXPAYERS’ BILL. 


On Feb. 5, in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, a bill authorizing 
women taxpayers to vote in municipal 
elections came up for discussion, upon 
the petition of Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, and other women 
taxpayers of Boston, Brookline, Sharon, 
Waltham, Natick, Wellesley Hills, North. 
ampton, Attleboro, and other localities. 

The Committee on Election Laws re- 
ported “leave to withdraw.’’ Mr. Frank 
H. Howe, of Allston, a member of the 
Committee, dissented and moved to sub- 
stitute the bill. Mr, Johu G. Robinson, of 
Melrose, said: 

I did not expect to be the one to open 
the debate. Many years ago my uncle, a 
man noted for his common sense, said to 
me, “I have never found any one who 
could make an argument against woman 
suffrage.’”’ This bill will give municipal 
suffrage to women of suitable age and 
qualifications, who own property and pay 
taxes. It follows the landmarks of our 
history. Boston is the place where the tea 
was thrown into the harbor as a protest 
against taxation without representation. 
Only a few miles distant are Lexi: gton 
and Concord. Across the river stands 
Bunker Hill. In advocating the right of 
women who pay taxes to a vote in muni- 
cipal affairs, we are only repeating our 
Revolutionary watchword. Is there any 
reason why they should not be authorized 
to do so? Women have business ability. 
I know a woman who receives a salary of 
five thousand dollars a year and a share in 
the profits of the firm. We enfranchise 
every man, however ignorant, yet we 
deny to that woman any voice in the dis- 
position of her taxes. Our fathers gave 
their lives for the right of representation 
which is affirmed by this bill. What ar- 
gument can the Committee advance 
against it? 

Mr. John J. Mitchell, of Marlboro, said: 


As a member of the Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws, the duty has been assigned me 
to say why we report against this bill. 
On the 27th of last month we gave a hear- 
ing upon it, which was largely attended, 
not only by women in favor but by wom- 
en opposed. This question has been agi- 
tated in one State aud another, for fifty 
years; in Massachusetts annually for 
twenty-five years or more. In 1895 a con- 
stitutional amendment was submitted to 
our voters. Less than 100,000 favored it; 
200,000 voted against it.* At the same 
time a vote of the women was taken, but 
only a few availed themselves of the privi- 


lege. lo-day it is the old question in a 
new form. ‘Taxation without represen- 
tion” is the plea. The simile is far- 


fetched. Minors are taxed, but have no 
vote. Aliens and men living outside the 
State are taxed, but have no vote. Our 
Committee, with but one dissenting mem- 
ber, has reported against it. The major- 
ity of women dv not want to vote. On 
the school question less than two per 
cent. of them vote. The petitioners are 
strongly in favor, but an equal number 
oppose it. Ninety-six per cent. of the 
women are indifferent. In Kansas, the 
only State where women have municipal 
suffrage, they have had it since 1891,{ yet 
the people have refused to adopt full suf- 
frage. 


Mr. Edward B. Callender, of Dorches- 
ter, said: 

I thank the gentleman for answering 
without answering. He is misinformed. 
No woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment has ever been submitted to our vot- 
ers. A sham referendum was taken, in 
which less than a thousand women in the 
whole State voted against suffrage, while 
nine-teuths of all the women who had a 
right to vote voted in its favor. A famous 
speaker in 1776 quoted Gibbons’s ‘Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” and said: 
“This land will never go back to the time 
when the world was ruled by ignorance 
and fear.”’ He wrote these words as he 
sat looking on the ruined palaces and 
temples of the Casars, What, think you, 
would he have said, if he could have 
looked forward a hundred and thirty 
years and seen a great commonwealth, 
founded upon the principle that a just 
government can exist only on the consent 
of the governed, and then had heard a 
Committee of this House declare that citi- 
zens who have been born in this State, 
who have given their illustrious lives to 
its service, shall have no right to say 
what sbal! be done with their own taxes? 
This Committee so reports in the august 
presence of the woman whose ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ will be remem- 
bered when ‘Hail Columbia’”’ and **Yan- 
kee Doodle’’ are forgotten. It declares 
that this woman has no right to say how 
the money wrung from her shall be spent. 
It declares that every man shall have the 
right to say that he governs America, but 
that this woman shall not. 

You have placed in the hall of this 
State House a picture of James Otis resist- 
ing the British Writs of Assistance. Dan- 
iel Durancy, whose words William Pitt 
the elder quoted, was the author of the 





*The vote ir favor was 109,000; the vote op- 
posed, 187,000.—Eps. WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

t Kansas women have had municipal suffrage 
since 1887, and in 1901 the Kansas Legislature 
voted down almost unanimously, and “amid a 
ripple uf amusement,” a proposal to repeal it.— 
Evs. WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
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phrase, “Taxation without consert is tyr | them to suffrage? They ask thac munici- | Acts of the Anti-Slavery Apostles.’’ Later | tion of the estate, whether real or per- | AMUSEMENTS. 
anny.” The owners of one-sixth of all | pal corruption may not deprive them of | she espoused the cause of woman suf-/ sonal. Throughout the city, and we hope 

the taxable property of this common- | their few hard-earned dollars. There are | frage, and was associated with Lucy | throughout the State, the women’s clubs CASTLE 


wealth are taxed without consent. Is not 
that an injustice? ‘This is not a question 
of woman suffrage, or woman’s equulity; 
it is simply a question whether those who 
pay taxes shall have a rigbt to say by 
whom and for what those taxes shall be 
spent. Women already have a right to 
vote for school committee; why then deny 
them the right to vote for other elected 
officers of the town or city? 

| hope some member of the committee 
will give us a reason for their adverse re- 
port. Will they say that dollars and cents 
have nothing to do with voting, that no 
man who votes does so as a taxpayer, that 
he is no longer under a legal obligation to 
pay atax? Thatis nottrue. Every voter 
is under a legal obligation to pay a tax. 
The poll-tax is not abolished, though its 
payment is no longer made a prerequisite 
of voting. 

Upon this question of property I wish 
to quote the words of Daniel Webster in 
his earlier and better day, 31 years before 
Whittier wrote ‘Ichabod,’ ata time when 
he was still a free-trader, and had not 
surrendered to the advocates of protec- 
tion. He said: *‘A government founded 
on property is legitimately founded, else 
it would be founded on injustice and on 
force. Harrington was not the first man 
to find out that property is a proper basis 
of power. Aristotle and Lord Pacon had 
said so long before. But Harrington was 
the first writer who has announced the 
formula that property naturally controls 
government, It would seem thatthe path 
of political wisdom is to found govern. 
ment on property so widely distributed 
as to interest the great majority in the 
concerns of government. ‘The English 
revolution of 1688 was in favor of proper- 
ty rights as well as all other rights, and 
our own Revolution was undertaken not 
to plunder but to protect it.”’ 

Women who own stock in corporations 
have the same right to vote in their man- 
agement as male stockholders have. But 
municipal government is only a corpora- 
tion chartered by the State. A widow 
owns @ lot which contains the ashes of 
her husband. She receives a notice every 
year to attend the stockholders’ meeting 
of the cemetery corporation. Why? Be- 
cause she shares the burdens it imposes. 

But it is ‘‘an entering wedge.” I hope 
it may prove so. But school suffrage has 
notdoneso. We have had it twenty years. 
No one doubts but it has raised the stand- 
ard of education. That being so, why not 
go a step further and enact that women 
may say how their money shall be ex- 
pended? Iam not discussing woman suf- 
frage to-day. Ionly say that those who 
bear the burdens should share the respon- 
sibility. For seven successive years I 
have voted on this question, Every year 
men say: “I admit the argument.”” Why 
then not adopt this measure? 

We have serious and dangerous prob- 
lems to solve in municipal government. 
Sooner or later you will have to ask from 
women, as a matter of expediency, what 
you now hesitate to grant them as a mat- 
ter of principle. Asoften as you see the 
Shaw memorial, ask yourselves if you do 
not hear his voice reproachfully saying: 
“If my countrymen had been faithful to 
their principles, I should not have had to 
lose my young life on the parapets of 
Fort Wagner.’’ Taxation without con- 
sent is wrong. Let us no longer practice 
it in the case of women, 


Mr. Luce of Somerville said: 


I shall confine myself to one phase of 
this measure—the right to vote as based 
on the possession of wealth. There are 
apologists for Otis in holding this position, 
but Otis was wrong. Massachusetts has 
said he was wrong. The world has said 
he was wrong. Every one of the original 
thirteen States started wrong except Ver- 
mont. But within twenty years all those 
States said he was wrong, and that there 
is no connection between representation 
and taxation. We are taxed because we 
are members of society, and every human 
being has the privilege of being a member 
of society. Was it asked, before men went 
to the war, whether they were tax payers? 
Young men of 20 never said, “If I fight I 
must vote.’’ Ina very few years, between 
1776 and 1793, property qualifications 
were wiped out. Maiae demanded sepa- 
ration from Massachusetts for this very 
reason. When Daniel Webster said, in 1821, 
that property should be the basis of gov- 
ernment, he should have claimed that the 
more property a man has the more repre- 
sentation he should have, the less property 
the less representation. In 1821 suffrage 
was granted to every man who paid a tax; 
in 1840 to every man who paida poll-tax; in 
1881 the right was granted without pay- 
ment of the poll-tax; in 1892 the last ves- 
tige of restriction was swept away. Now 
every man, high or low, rich or poor, may 
be the Governor of this Commonwealth. 
We are asked to restore the old fallacy 
that money votes. It is said women tax- 
payers are unrepresented. I was e'ecteda 
representative of Somerville, which has a 
population of 40,000, but only 2500 men 
voted for me. Were the 37,500 who did 
not vote for me unrepresented? If money 
votes, shall a man who has estates iu many 
towns have many votes? Shall a million- 
aire have a million votes? Daniel Webster 
may have been the greatest orator, but 
Whittier, our greatest pret, rejoices that 
“the rich are level with the poor.” 


Mr. Callender said: 


The gentleman speaks of Whittier, who 
was the life-long advocate of woman suf- 
frage. Yet he stands here to deny the 
equal right of women and men. I have 
seen women, during my recent visit to the 
western part of this State, who are going 
without butter and cream in order to send 
their sons to college, who are going with- 
out dresses that their daughters may at- 
tend the academy. Do not the self-sacri- 
fice and devotion of such women entitle 


| mothers who rise early in the morning, 





when the men of their households are 
leaning on the fence eating Baldwin 
apples and drinking hard cider. Should 
not such women have an equal right to 
vote with the denizens of Ward 6? It was 
not woman who denied her Saviour. She 
was ‘“‘last at the cross and early at the 
grave.” 
Mr. McCartney of Rockland said: 


There is no argument that can stand 
against equal suffrage for women. But 
her right rests not upon a property quali- 
fication, but on a wider basis. It rests 
upon citizenship, upon democracy. This 
claim for taxpayers is made at an inop- 
portune time, when there is trouble be 
tween the property-owning and property- 
less classes. When America is already 
ruled by a plutocracy, sball we strengthen 
plutocracy? At atime when there is a 
conflict between Rockefeller and Morgan 
and the American people, I regret to see 
this noblest of movements caught in a 
trap. I deplore the fact that this move- 
ment, which has promised so much, 
should be caught in the meshes. When 
the wealth of this country is being con- 
centrated in a few hands, I regret every 
encroachment of the plutocratic class. 
The despotism of wealth has stifled social 
conscience. I regard this body as com- 
paratively pure, Yet the corporations get 
and prevent legislation at their will. They 
controlit. It is dominated by the property- 
owning class. They control the great 
metropolitan press, the book trust, and 
even our judiciary give decisions in their 
favor. A man who opposes the money 
interest is accused of being an anarchist. 
I protest against this attempt to gain a 
noble object by an ignoble method, by the 


vulgar claim of the bourgoisie who have | 


possession of property. I say to the 
women, ‘Be patient, and base your claim 
upon your right to vote.’’ The eloquent 
speaker has referred to the relation of 
woman to the Saviour. But the principle 
of this bill would give the ballot to Mrs. 
Rockefeller and Mrs. Morgan, while it 
would deny it to the mother of Jesus.* 


Mr. Newton of Everett said: 
We have got away from the question in 


the speeches of the gentlemen from Som- | 


erville and Rockland. With the latter I 
have stood for equal suffrage, and have 
seen it rejected by those very men who 


now denounce this bill as against democ- | 


racy. Let me remind them that suffrage 
has been extended to male voters by suc- 
cessive stages. To-day we no longer re- 
quire the payment of a tax as a condi- 
tion of suffrage, but we have not changed 
the qualification. We still retain the poll- 
tax. I believe in an entering wedge—an 
extension of suffrage by successive stages. 
This measure, if enacted, will bring about 
equal suffrage, and is not in any sense in 
opposition to that. 


Mr. Quinn of Boston said: 


The gentleman who has last spoken ad- 
mits that this bill is an entering wedge. 
But to what? Toa property qualfication 
for all, within ten years. Wards 6 and 7 
would then have no longer the right to 
vote. In the ward I[ represent the men 
who give me the right to stand here are 
those who wield the hammer and work 
the ship. 


Mr. Lanahan of Boston said: 


The argument presented by the gentle- | 


man in the third division is as un-Ameri- 
can as itis English. It is an illustration 
of what has been going on since the be- 
ginning of history. It would forbid the 
parents of Jackson and Lincoln from land- 
ing on the soil of this continent. He 
spoke of James Otis, but Otis argued for 
the rights of man as paramount over 
property. When Patrick Henry was told 
that in England the tax on tea was three 
cents a pound and with us only one cent, 
he was not satisfied. Crispus Attucks 
and Patrick Carr, poor men, not taxpay- 
ers, were the first martyrs of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

Mr. Mitchell of Marlboro’ gave his time 
to Mr. Lanahan, who continued: 

Hancock demanded no more rights for 
himself than for Crispus Attucks and 
Patrick Carr. Massachusetts was first to 
fire at Concord “‘the shot heard round the 
world.’’ She was the first to declare for 
liberty in 1861. She must not now re- 
establish an old infamy under the shadow 
of Old Glory. Shall the blood that was 
shed at Bunker Hill and Yorktown have 
been shed in vain? ° 
* The bill was then voted down, and the 
adverse report accepted. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MARIA PAGE SWAIN FOWLER. 

Maria Page Swain, wife of Dr. G. W. 
Fowler, died at her home in Lynn, Mass., 
Feb. 6, aged 81 years. 

She was the daughter of Nathan and 
Mary (Sawyer) Page of Henniker, N. H. 
In early married life they moved to Lin- 
coln, Vt., where she was born. They 
were Friends, the father being a noted 
preacher of that denomination. 


After moving to Massachusetts, about | 


1837, she became associated with the early 
anti-slavery workers, and labored with 
them until slavery was abolished. 
time she was proof-reader on the Libera- 
tor. 

rison, 


Phillips, Pillsbury, Stephen and 


Abby Kelly Foster, Lucy Stone, Lucretia | 


Mott and others. At her home Parker 
Pillsbury wrote his reminiscences, ‘‘The 


* Mr. McCartney forgot that Joseph and Mary 
“went up to be taxed,” and that that was how 
they came to be in Bethlehem when Jesus was 
born.—Eps. WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


At one | 


She enjoyed acquaintance with Gar- | 


| Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
| more and others. It was her wish to live 
to see the women of Massachusetts admit- 
ted to full suffrage. She labored against 
| the use of tobacco, and made many con- 
verts. Being of a broad and liberal mind, 
she was released from membership with 
the Quakers, charged with heresy, be- 
cause she went to hear Samuel Johnson 
and Theodore Parker preach, where they 
| had singing in their meetings, ‘‘which 
‘was a serious innovation and offence.” 
She became a convert to Spiritualism, and 
for nearly forty years was its earnest ad- 
vocate. Her home was always open to its 
| lecturers. 
| She was a woman of great fortitude and 
courage, having always a kind word of 
| Sympathy and encouragement for the af.- 
flicted, and was always helpful to the 
poor in a quiet and unostentatious way. 

She leaves, besides a husband, two sis- 
| ters, Mrs. George Whipple of Lynn and 
| Mrs. Henry B. Learnard of Danvers, and 
a brother, John S. Page, of Apopka, Fla, 
| Mrs, Fowler has been a subscriber to the 
| WoMAN’s JOURNAL from its first publica- 
tion. She was a member of the National 
| American and Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, and will be greatly 
missed by her friends and associates. 

H. B. B. 


_—_—_“ oes 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Fes. 10, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The discussion of the loss of citizenship 
that comes to American women who con- 
| tract foreign marriages has brought out 
much valuable information on the ques- 
tion, and has also shown the deep interest 
that was felt in the subject by many per- 
sons who have an actual personal knowl: 
edge of the injury following the present 
| conditions. When we were in Washing- 
ton last winter, the case of Mrs. Sartoris 
was revived. After the death of her hus- 
| band, she returned to this country and 
| desired to make her home in Washington. 
Although she was the daughter of General 
Grant, and therefore a child of a Presi- 
| dent of the United States, she had become 
a subject of Queen Victoria by her 
marriage. In the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, no alien may own any 
real estate. For this and other reasons, 
she wished to become once more a citizen 
of her native land, There was then and 
is at present no way by which an Ameri- 
can woman who has married a foreigner 
can recover her citizenship except by an 
act of Congress. Such an act was intro- 
duced in the Senate and passed that body, 
but when it reached the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Libraries, where it still remains. 
One of the leading Senators was recently 
asked if he knew anything of the case. 
He was quite sure that Mrs. Sartoris had 
recovered her rights, and it is no wonder 
that he was reluctant to believe that this 
small act of justice had not been rendered 
to this lady, whose father’s claims on the 
nation were so great. It seems, however, 
that as yet her case has not been reached. 
The bill recently presented in the Senate 
by Hon, George Frisbie Hoar provides the 
simple method of recovering citizenship 
already described. By an application to 
the nearest circuit court, a woman who 
has married an alien may secure a certifi- 
cate stating that she desires to resume her 
citizenship. 

After this subject was called to the at- 
tention of Senator Hoar by the memorial 
from the Legislative League last winter, 
he wrote to Hon. John Hay, Secretary of 
State, for information on the question. 
The reply stated that it did not seem pos- 
sible to restore the forfeited citizenship 
except by some such process as that sug- 
gested in the bill now pending in the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate. Amid 
all the many agitations now absorbing 
women, the Convention in New Orleans, 
and local contests, it is to be hoped that 
friends throughout the country will write 
some good words on this pending ques- 
| tion to their Senators and other persons 
of influence. 

The regular meeting of our New York 
| League was held last Thursday at the 
| Tuxedo, The subject was ‘*The Laws of 

Intestate Inheritance.”” Miss Emilie Bul- 
| lowa gave a most interesting statement of 
| the present complicated, antiquated, and 
unequal laws which regulate the share of 
the property of the widow or widower 
when the life partner has died without a 
will, The intricacies and unjust discrim- 
inations of the present statutes would re- 
quire a long space to explain. To many 
of the women the statement was a revela- 
tion, for few persons have any under- 
standing of the complications of our pres- 
ent laws. A memorial was adopted which 
protests against the existing conditions, 
and asks for the substitution of an act 
giving to the survivor of a marriage, 
whether wife or husband, the same por- 








are aroused to action on this point. A 
prominent lawyer told me he was sure 
that the members of the bar would hail 
with relief a law which should simplify on 
a more equitable basis the present compli- 
cated and unequal provisions. 

In Brooklyn the Bedford P. E. League 
held its regular monthly meeting on the 
same evening at Cooper Hall, Mrs. Talbot- 
Perkins presiding. The chairman of the 
evening was Mrs. Margaret W. Hughana, 
and an address was given by the Hon. 
John 8S. Crosby, on ‘The ballot: What 
does it signify?’ There was a good at- 
tendance, and the usual pleasant recep- 
tion after the adjournment. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS.. 








The Montana Senate has refused, 16 to 
10, to submit an equal suffrage amend- 
ment to the voters. 


The Political Equality Club of Cuba, 
N. Y., is conducting a woman suffrage 
column in the Democratic Times of that 
place. 

Five women have been appointed immi- 
grant inspectors at New York. The result 
of the experiment will be watched with 
much interest. 


The Boston W. C. T. U. will hold a ser- 
vice in memory of Frances E. Willard on 
Monday, Feb. 16, in Park Street Vestry, 
at3 P.M. Miss Ella Ives, Dr. Louise C. 
Purington, and Mrs, E. M. Lingham will 
read papers touching upon the child life, 
teaching life, and reform work of Miss 
Willard. 

The WomAN’s JouRNAL is justified in 
being sarcastic in its reflections on the 
newest type of new women who go about 
the country lecturing against woman suf- 
frage on the ground that woman's place is 
at home. Almost any of us would be 
prompted to ask why this particular 
new woman doesn’t stay there. — New 
Bedford Standard, 


Miss Helen M. Cole of Boston gave a 
lecture on ‘The Bible as Literature’ at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Club of Worcester, Mass. She was the 
second woman to address this club in its 
existence of twenty-nine years, the first 
having been Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
Miss Cole closed with anumber of inter- 
pretative readings. The members ex- 
pressed great interest in the lecture. 


The ‘Illinois Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” has sent to every member 
of the Illinois Legislature a large batch 
of literature against letting women tax- 
payers vote for the officials concerned 
with taxation. The Chicago Evening Post 
says: ‘‘The chief objection of the Associ- 
ation is that such extension of suffrage to 
taxpaying women would bea step in the 
direction of socialism.’’ Meanwhile in 
Massachusetts Representative McCartney 
and Mrs. Martha Moore Avery protest 
against a similar bill on the ground that 
it would be hostile to socialism. When 
the final history of the equal suffrage 
movement comes to be written, it is to be 
hoped that the historian will have a sense 
of humor. 

A breakfast was given by the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation on Feb. 10, at the Parker House in 
this city. It was a brilliant success. This 
Association, the only one of its kind in 
the world, is four years old, and has 23 
members. Miss Emily Ransom presided. 
Among the guests were Mr. Philip H. 
Farley, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and about 
half a dozen more of the men most 
prominent in life insurance: also Mrs, Liv- 
ermore and Miss Blackwell. The tables 
were beautifully decorated, the music de- 
lightful, and the after-dinner speaking 
fine. Mrs. Livermore’s speech was espe- 
cially felicitous, and was received with 
enthusiasm. The men welcomed the 
women to this new business, and the 
women thanked the men for the brotherly 
coéperation which had made their suc- 
cess in it possible. 
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Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 

“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4. 
Livermore. 

“Tt is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ty ge | what women are er 
what they can do, and what they should do, It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.’”—Julia Ward Howe. 
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For the Woman’s Journal 
APPRECIATION. 


BY KATHARINE V. KING. 
Sometimes our way seems hedged with 
thorns of care; 
Yet thicker far those blooms of blessing are 
That cheer and comfort, oft unseen, un- 
sought; 
The blossoms of our Father’s loving thought. 
Menoken, N. D. 


TELL THE GOOD. 
BY 8. W. GILLILAN. 
Had I the gift of tongues, a Shakespeare’s 
pen, 
A seraph’s voice to make heaven ring again, 
I could not tell the good I’ve found ip men; 
Their kind deeds have been numberless; yet 
still 
I fiad myself sometimes recounting ill. 





Had I the harp of Orpheus, a command 
Of all the languages men understand, 
The kind acts that I see on every hand 

I could not even catalogue; yet still 
Sometimes, forgetting this, I name the ill. 


A thousand thoughts come flocking to my 
mind 

Out of the misty past that lies behind, 

Recalling human kindness; yet so blind 

Sometimes are human eyes, [ murmur still, 

Forgetting good, remembering only ill. 


The heaven [ hope for is a lightsome place 
Where smiles aye cling to every angel face; 
Where through eternity—and endless space— 
Ten million million tongues shall ne’er be 
still, 
Always recounting good, forgetting ill. 
—Los Angeles Herald. 





MIDWINTER. 


BY JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Tho speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow ; 
Athwart the hilltop, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil; 

And all the valley is shut in 

By flickering curtains gray and thin. 


But cheerily the chickadee 

Singeth to me on fence and tree; 

The snow sails round him as he sings, 
White as the down of angels’ wings. 


I watch the slow flakes as they fall 

On bank and brier and broken wall; 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 

All noiselessly they settle down, 
Tipping the apple-boughs and each 
Light quivering twig of palm and peach. 


The hooded beehive, small and low, 
Stands like a maiden in the snow; 
And the old door slab is half hid 
Under an alabaster lid. 


All day it snows; the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 

All day the blasted oak has stood 

A muffled wizard of the wood; 

Garland and airy cap adorn 

The sumach and the wayside thorn, 
And clustering spangles lodge and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 


The ragged bramble, dwarfed and old, 
Shrinks like a beggar in the cold; 

In surplice white the cedar stands, 
And blesses him with priestly hands. 


Still cheerily the chickadee 

Singeth to me on fence and tree; 

But in my inmost ear is heard 

The music of a holier bird; 

And heavenly thoughts as soft and white 
As snow-flakes, on my soul alight, 
Clothing with love my lonely heart, 
Healing with peace each bruised part, 
Till all my being seems to be 
Transfigured by their purity. 
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Mrs. Brownlee and the Mis- 
sionary Society. 


BY IDA BUXTON COLE. 

“Guess who’s in town?’ said Hiram 
Brownlee to his wife, on his return from 
the village. ‘Cynthia Andrews! She 
looks almost as young as ever, and she’s 
an up-to-date woman. She knows more 
about what’s going on in the world than 
any man in this town. It’s invigorating 
to meet a woman like her.’’ 

Martha Brownlee’s face tlushed. Years 
ago she and Cynthia Andrews had been 
rivals. 

“Probably she studied up the encyclo- 
pedia before she came,” replied Mrs. 
Brownlee. 

‘Well, she’s the smartest woman I’ve 
seen lately. There isn’t a thing going on 
that she doesn’t keep track of.”’ 

“She always used to want to know 
everybody’s business,’’ was the curt re- 
ply. 

‘‘Now, Martha, it isn’t that; it’s the do- 
ings of the world; the kings, the govern- 
ments, the people, the evils and how to 
right them. She knows heaps about Rus- 
sia and Turkey, and when it comes to the 
Philippines, our editor was glad to get 
pointers from her. What she doesn’t 


know about missionary doings could be 
written on a postage stamp, and she talks 
of Bulgaria and those places as if they 
weren’t more’n twenty miles away. She’s 





coming out to-morrow. I told her you’d 
be glad to see her. I'll happen round 
myself. I want to ask her some more 
about that trouble in the Balkan penin- 
sula.”’ 

“T haven’t time to waste on the Turks 
and Philippines; I’m kept busy looking 
after the house and food and clothes,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘A woman who attends 
to her house as she ought to hasn’t time 
to give pointers to editors and other 
men,”’ 

Hiram laughed good-naturedly. 

“You may laugh if you want to; I do 
believe that the woman who slaves for her 
family till she’s worn out isn’t appreciat- 
ed like the woman who can make a 
show.”’ 

“Some women can do both, and I guess 
Cynthia has. Jim hasn’t been over-suc- 
cessful, and she must have had a hard 
row to hoe, but ber brains haven’t gone 


| to seed,’ said Mr. Brownlee, buttoning 


his blue blouse and starting for the barn. 

His wife sat down by the window and 
looked out wearily over the hills, Her 
cheeks were flushed with anger, and her 
eyes moist with tears. Her thoughts ran 
back into the past. 

‘She can’t hold a candle to you, Mar- 
tha,’’ Hiram had said of. Cynthia then; 
and now he called her ‘‘the smartest wo- 
man l’ve seen lately.’’ 

There was a pitiful tugging at Martha 
Brownlee’s heart-strings. 

The next day brought the visitor, and 
Mrs. Brownlee was glad that her husband 
had been called away on business. 

As the two women talked of old days, 
Martha felt the influence of the strong, 
purposeful nature, and Cynthia’s words 
awakened ambitions and interests long 
dormant. 

‘Now, Cynthia,’’ she asked, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘tell me how you keep so cheery 
and know so much, with all your hard 
work?”’ 

**Yes, Martha, I have had hard work, 
The Lord never forsook us, but I didn’t 
think of praising Him; I just fretted be- 
cause things didn’t go my way. Disap- 
pointments came, and I got bitter and 
hard in heart. I fretted while Jim and 
the boys were at work, and I fretted when 
they came home, I felt as if there wasn’t 
a thing to live for, I was just standing 
on a corner of life all alone, while the pro- 
cession and music had gone away ahead, 
I coddled my misery. Don’t you know, 
Martha, that there are lots of women who 
like to be martyrs? They take solid com- 
fort in letting folks know how wretched 
they are. They are always twitting their 
husbands and children about how hard 
they work, and that they aren’t appreciat- 
ed. In the end they aren't, and it’s their 
own fault.” 

Martha winced at this. 

‘*‘Well, I went to our minister’s wife; I 
just wanted to tell somebody how misera- 
ble I was. It had got to be such an old 
story to Jim and the boys that they didn’t 
mind it any more. She heard me through, 
and then she said: ‘*You’ve got to live 
your life, Mrs. Andrews; you can’t get 
out of it honorably, and worry never 
lightens a burden. Now, why don’t you 
live in the parlor of faith, where there’s 
books and pictures and sunshine, instead 
of staying down in the cellar of discour- 
agement, where your mind will get moldy 
and your heart all musty?’ ‘How can I,’ 
I asked, ‘with every day crowded with 
drudgery that I hate, and worry that is 
killing me?’ 

** ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘you are at a criti- 
cal point. You are training your mind to 
think discontent. Stop short. When you 
are tempted, sing praises. The worry 
habit has to be treated like the drink 
habit—take the pledge, trust in God, and 
let the poison alone. You know worry is 
soul poison. Then you need something 
better as a substitute for the old habit, 
and the very best thing is the missionary 
work.’ I gave her my name then and 
there, and they set me to work.”’ 

“It seems to me,”’ said Mrs. Brownlee, 
‘that that was adding to your burdens.” 

“Not a bit of it. The time I had spent 
in worry I devoted to missions, and soon, 
instead of railing at life, I felt that it was 
grand to live and be in touch with the 
noble workers in Christ’s kingdom; and 
when I saw the needs of the world, my 
own woes shrank away in my love for 
others.”’ 

“Do you know, Cynthia,’’ said Mrs, 
Brownlee, in an outburst of confidence, 
‘that I’ve been pretty near as bad my- 
self? I've worked year in and year out, 
and worried myself and all the family over 
it. I don’t take time to read, and I only 
think house-cleaning, sewing, and cook- 
ing.”’ 

‘*Martha, a woman has no more business 
to starve her mind than to starve her 
body, and there isn’t any better mental 
food than the missionary diet. Do you 
know, there are lots of women in this 
country who need the missionary society 
just as much as the heathen women do? 
The women to whom life is a pitiful 
struggle need the missionary hour for 
rest and companionship; it helps them 





forget; and the women who are almost 
mental mummies, they have so few 
thoughts, and they only talk about their 
diseases and trials, or their neighbor's 
trials. If they would only put this wast- 
ed energy into purposeful work for Christ, 
what they could accomplish, not only for 
Him, but for the richness of their own 
lives! The missionary work will broaden 
your vision. It gave to me, a despondent 
woman, a new ambition, a new grasp on 
life. The reason some faith-healers suc- 
ceed is because they fill the disheartened 
invalid with hope and expectancy, and 
that means new vitality and energy. 
That’s what missions did for me.”’ 

After her visitor had departed, Mrs. 
Brownlee sat quietly thinking over her 
friend’s words. 

‘Some men do like women who think,”’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘and Hiram is one. I 
wonder, after all, if purposes and ideas 
and a cheery way of looking at things 
don’t count for more with your family 
than wearing yourself out scrubbing a 
floor twice when it only needs it once, 
and then scolding till you’re tired for fear 
somebody will track it all up. Cynthia’s 
got the right of it. If missions will do 
that for her—well, Hiram used to say she 
couldn't hold a candle to me. Now, we'll 
see.”’ 

Much to her relief, her husband made 
no comments when, a few days later, she 
asked for the buggy to drive to the mis- 
sionary meeting. The trips were made 
regularly, and one day Mr. Brownlee laid 
some money on the table. 

**There, Martha, that’s for papers and 
magazines. Do your missionarying in 
proper shape. I’ve read those leaflets 
about women having to raise a calf for 
missions, or steal away eggs, or plant 
squash vines; but don’t you do it. We 
own the largest, and if I do say it, the 
best-managed farm in this township; we’re 
both church-members, and I don’t want 
you to give to missions as if you were 
haggling over a bargain counter.”’ 

‘“‘Hiram, you’re the best man in the 
world!’ she cried. 

From that time there was a closer com- 
panionship between them. Many of the 
iong winter evenings were spent in read- 
ing together, or in earnest conversation. 
The missionary periodicals were the fore- 
runners of books and pictures which 
meant much for the intellectual life of 
that home, and family prayer grew out of 
this common interest in a great cause, 
The children talked of the various mis- 
sionaries as if they were relatives. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘our principal 
complimented me to-day on my knowl- 
edge of current topics. I didn’t tell him 
*twas part of our diet,”’ 

“I'd have told him,’’ spoke up Tom, 
“TI told the boys that my mother knows 
more than all the teachers in our build- 
ing, more than anybody else except 
father. Fred Jones is teasing the life out 
of his mother to join the missionary. 
Mrs, Jones is just like mother was before 
she joined,”’ 

“Why, Tom _ Brownlee, 
ashamed!’’ reproved Nellie. 

Tom went over to his mother and put 
his arm around her neck. 

“It’s true, itis,’ he persisted. ‘‘Mother 
used to complain all the time about how 
big the farm was and how awfully she 
had to work; it always made me feel as if 
I was in the way. Of course, mother was 
always the best in the world, but there’s 
a lot of difference now, isn’t there, Moth- 
ery?”’ 

She drew his head down upon her 
shoulder and pressed her cheek against 
his, 

‘Now your mother thinks the whole 
world isn’t too big for her to work in,”’ 
added Mr. Brownlee, with a smile. 

When the annual missionary meeting 
was held, Mrs. Brownlee read a paper on 
‘‘What Missions can do for our own 
Homes.”’ 

An unusual hush settled over the audi- 
ence as the sweet voice, with now and 
then a note of pathos in it, plead for a 
unity of Christian purpose and prayer in 
the home life, and told how no other topic 
was comprehensive enough so deeply to 
interest both the old and young; that it 
could gratify every taste, for it meant his- 
tory, literature, art, current topics, and, 
best of all, the culture of the gospel. She 
told how it changed selfishness to self- 
lessness, and gave the ideal family life— 
all the members working together for 
that larger family, the world, whose 
Father is God-—Advance. 


aren’t you 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Rose Talbot Bullard of Los Angeles 
was elected president of the Los Angeles 
Co. (Cal.) Medical Association at its recent 
annual meeting, and Dr. Kate Wilde of the 
same city was chosen treasurer. 

Dr. Mary Scharlieb has been appointed 
consulting physician for the diseases of 
women to the Royal Free Hospital in 
Gray’s Inn Road, London. The English- 





woman's Review says: ‘‘This is a notable 
triumph for women doctors, the hospital 
being a general institution and not one 
devoted to female patients only.” Mrs. 
Scharlieb’s degrees include not only M. D., 
M. B., and B. S., but also the highest de- 
gree open to either sex in the medical 
profession, Master of Surgery. 

A. Josephine Gardner, M. B., Ch. B, 
Edin., has been appointed resident officer 
in the Bruntsfield Hospital for Women 
and Children at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Dr. Olive Wilson, of Paragould, Ark., 
has been appointed by the Governor a 
member of the Auxiliary Board of Com- 
missioners for the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. The doctor is one of two or three 
medical women in Arkansas. She is State 
Superintendent of Narcotics in the W. C. 
Tt. U. 

Dr. Flora A. Read is secretary-treasurer 
of the Fond du Lac County (Wis.) Medical 
Society. 
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FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

A number of women in Pittsburg, Pa., 
have inaugurated a new method of im- 
proving the slums of that city. They 
have organized and incorporated a stock 
company capitalized at $20,000, and they 
are to build a model tenement house at 
some suitable place in the slums, fill it 
with typical residents of the neighbor- 
hood, and proceed to give an object lesson 
in sanitary living. The company is called 
the Tenement Improvement Company, and 
the capital named in its application for a 
charter is likely to be materially increased. 
The directors named are Misses Alice 
Holdship, Ann S. Phillips and Mary E, 
Bakewell, and with them are associated 
other women interested in municipal im- 
provement. 
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FLORIDA CLUB WOMEN MEET. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Quite the affair of the week in Ormond 
has been the convention of the Florida 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. Dur- 
ing the eight years of their existence, 
they have accomplished much good work, 
and are to be congratulated. For, after 
all, that is but a brief space of time. 

The meetings were held in the Library 
room, which was appropriately decorated 
with palms and great clusters of oranges, 
Yellow being selected as a badge to be 
worn by the delegates, the beautiful gold- 
en fruit served to emphasize the color 
scheme. “Old Glory” held a conspicu- 
ous place, being gracefully festooned over 
the officers’ desk and platform. 

The meetings have been full of interest 
and largely attended. There were two 
daily, beginning Wednesday morning and 
ending Thursday afternoon. The dele- 
gates, with friends, some thirty or more, 
were guests at The Ormond, enjoying its 
courtesies to the full. Mrs. A. L. Hamil- 
ton of New York entertained two of the 
visitors from Green Cove Springs, and on 
Wednesday night gave a dinner to the en- 
tire number, At each plate was a small 
note-book with covers of burnt leather, as 
a@ souvenir of the occasion. 

Thursday evening a brilliant reception 
was given by Mrs. Scobie of Ormond, 
whose spacious and beautiful mansion is 
well adapted for such an affair. The 
grounds were lighted, and from eight 
o’clock until ten a continuous stream of 
ladies and gentlemen thronged through 
them to the house. The reception-room, 
parlors, and dining-room, were tastefully 
decorated with long branches of the grace- 
ful bamboo, intermingled with sprays of 
feathery pampas grass, making a fine 
effect. The orchestra music was of a 
high order. Two of the ladies gave beau- 
tiful vocal selections. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served, and the evening will 
go on record as one of Ormond’s must 
signal successes. 

It seems as if such a meeting as this 
would serve emphatically to answer sev- 
eral of what anti-suffragists consider their 
strong points. One—the time it will take 
a woman from her home to vote. Yet the 
majority of these women were absent 
from their homes from Tuesday until Fri- 
day—on club work. No adverse remarks 
were made; on the contrary, the prevail- 
ing opinion was that it was a most excel- 
lentthing. The reports read by the several 
delegates of work accomplished by each 
club, testifying to improvements in school- 
rooms and the betterment of roads and 
village streets, must have satisfied any 
reasoning, reasonable listener that politics 
could not demand more. Woman suf- 
frage, which was once spoken of with 
bated breath, is now more openly dis- 
cussed. The need of women on school 
boards is felt, and so the great question is 
gradually making its way, slowly but 
surely. Woman suffrage, which has a 
strong ally in women’s clubs, cannot 
make more demands upon women’s time 
or bring them more prominently before 
the public. 





The severe cold weather of the North, 
combined with the coal famine, has sent 
an unusually large number of visitors to 
Florida. Here at the Ormond on opening 
day there were nearly four times as many 
names registered as at any previofis sea- 
son. The bookings are in the same ratio, 
and everything points to a largely in- 
creased travel through February and 
March. The lovely weather and many 
attractions of this delightful spot, its 
drives, its walks, its magnificent beach, 
and that wonderful trip “up the Tomo- 
ka,”’ with its alligators sunning them- 
selves along the banks, are among its 
many charming features. E. D. D. 

Ormond, Fla., Feb. 2. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Miss Helen Blackburn, editor of the 
Englishwoman’s Review, one of the pio- 
neers of the equal rights movement in 
England, died at her home in London, 
Jan, 11, aged 60 years. Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett writes of her in the 
Englishwoman’s Review: 

“‘Miss Blackburn bad a wide and accu- 
rate knowledge of the chief events con- 
nected with this movement, and in many 
of them she had taken an active personal 
part, devoting herself to the various phases 
of the work with a remarkable self-devo- 
tion and loyalty. Those who worked with 
her were constantly indebted to her wide 
knowledge of what had gone before and 
to her readiness to grasp what was essen- 
tial to the immediate work in hand, and, 
most of all, to her gentle courtesy and 
generous appreciation of the part taken in 
the work by her colleagues. In commit- 
tee no one was more tenacious of her own 
opinion, formed, as it invariably was, 
after careful thought and with due con- 
sideration to the special circumstances of 
the case: but if the decision went against 
her no one was more loyal in using every 
endeavor to make the conclusion arrived 
at a practical success. She acted as sec- 
retary, and afterwards as honorary secre- 
tary for many years to the Central Com- 
mittee for Women’s Suffrage in London, 
At an earlier period she had been secre- 
tary to the Bristol and West of England 
Women’s Suffrage Society. She was a 
strenuous opponent of legislative restric- 
tions on the labor of adult women. She 
edited for many years, and upto the time 
of her death, the Englishwoman’s Review. 

“Her ingenuity in devising new ways 
of presenting her views to the public may 
possibly have been the form in which she 
inherited her father’s gifts as an inventor, 
He was driving about Regent’s Park in a 
horseless carriage of his own construction 
more than twenty years before the ap- 
pearance of the modern motor-car, 

‘‘Miss Blackburn had marked antiqua- 
rian tastes. She collected and arranged 
an interesting series of portraits of ab- 
besses, peeresses, and other notable wom- 
en who in days long gone by had repre- 
sented the spindle side in the councils of 
the nation. She presented this collection 
a few years ago to the Women’s Hall in 
connection with University College, Bris- 
tol. 

‘Her father’s family were settled at St. 
Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, from the seven- 
teenth century. On her mother’s side she 
traced her descent to a brother of John 
Knox. One of her ancestors was Thomas 
Coventry, Lord Keeperand Chancellor for 
sixteen years during the reign of Charles 
I. He became possessed of one of the 
shirts worn by the king at the time of his 
execution. He wore two, and desired his 
groom of the chambers to give him ‘a 
shirt more than ordinary, by reason the 
season is so sharp as probably may make 
me shake, which some may imagine pro- 
ceeds from fear. I would have no such 
imputation, I fear not death.’ This shirt, 
stained with blood, was handed down 
through nine generations of Miss Black- 
burn’s family. It was shown at the Stuart 
Exhibition a few years ago. Miss Black- 
burn was born in Ireland, and spent her 
youth at Valentia, where her father man- 
aged some slate quarries belonging to the 
Knight of Kerry. Sbe cherished a warm 
affection for the land of her birth, and 
took a strong interest in all that concerned 
its welfare.” 

Miss Emily Hill writes of her: 

“The death of Miss Blackburn is no 
ordinary loss to the woman movement, 
A worker, a speaker, even a thinker, may 
be replaced. A character cannot be re- 
created. What was the secret of Helen 
Blackburn's influence? Others have shone 
brilliantly in early or middle life, and 
then their light seemed gone out. Hers 
were the lasting qualities of a noble char- 
acter. Foremost amongst these was her 
selflessness. She possessed a strong indi- 
viduality, but she had no egotism, 

“What matter, [ or they, 
Mine or another's day? 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made.” 

‘What Miss Blackburn did, or wrote, or 
said, was never marred by the intrusion of 
any jarring personal element. It was the 
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cause, the principle, the idea that was the 
guiding, dominating force, Absolute pur- 
ity of motive, unworldliness in its truest 
sense, stamped her every action. 

“Then her wide mental grasp, strong 
common-sense, long and balanced experi- 
ence, made her judgment reliable. It 
used to be said that Miss Blackburn was 
sure to pick out good people; sincerity 
like hers could only attract those who 
had some spark of it in themselves. Miss 
Blackburn possessed the indefinable charm 
of culture; knowledge of the best that 
had been written and wrought, kindly 
courtesy and consideration, seemed her 
natural atmosphere, while her strong in- 
tellect and sound sense were irradiated by 
a playful humor. 

“To those who came into the movement 
two or three decades ago, Miss Blackburn 
was the last of the trio who were then 
the leading workers for women’s suffrage. 
Miss Lydia Becker was the first to go, 
Miss Caroline Ashurst Biggs followed a 
little later, and now the last has left us. 
But the memory—and memory is posses- 
sion—of the great and noble nature will 
not depart. Just as no physical force is 
ever lost, only transmuted, so surely must 
the moral force of earnest thought and 
single-minded striving be a continuing 
and inspiring power in the lives of those 
who will relax no effort till the cause be 
won. Thus most truly will they do honor 
to ‘the precious friend passed into death’s 
dateless night.’ ’’ 

Antoinette M. Mackenzie writes: 

“The year opens with a great sorrow. 
It is thirteen years and more since the 
pen which fell from Caroline Ashurst 
Biggs’s dying hand was caught up by 
Helen Blackburn; and now she, too, has 
passed over to the silent land, her labors 
of love are ended, her rest has come. 

‘“‘We should not mourn; yet mourn we 
must. On all sides she will be missed. 
This Review, of which she was so long the 
guiding spirit, the women’s suffrage 
movement, of which she was the historian, 
the divers forms of women’s work with 
which she was connected, all will miss 
her vast knowledge, her wise judgment, 
her unwearying work. 

‘But her fellow-workers will miss her 
yet more, for they have lost one they 
loved. Even greater than what she did— 
and she did’greatly—was what she was— 
a worker herself, an inspirer of work to 
others, an example to be followed, albeit 
ata distance. Who could work with her 
and not admire the grasp of mind, the 
moderation of spirit, the singleness of 
aim? Who could work with her and not 
love her for the great heart, the tireless 
patience, the large charity—the charity 
that thivketh no evil, that never faileth? 
Who could work with her, and not try in 
some degree to copy her?’’ 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARIZONA. 


PHe@nix, ARI., JAN. 31, 1903. 
ARIZONA EQUAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

There has been a great revival in equal 
suffrage sentiment throughout Arizona 
during the past few months, mainly due 
to the wise and persistent efforts of Dr. 
Frances Wood, the national organizer who 
came into the territory in November last 
en a general lecture and organizing tour. 

A description of Dr. Wood’s journey- 
ings across the desert and over the moun- 
tains of Arizona by stage, by rail, by bur- 
ro, and on foot, would make an interest- 
ing recital, but space would be denied us 
in which to do justice to the facts. Suf- 
fice it to say Dr. Wood has fairly earned 
the title of ‘‘The Equal Suffrage Circuit 
Rider’’ by this vigorous itinerary. 

Summed up, the results of the past 
three months work show an increased in- 
terest in all former organizations and the 
addition of fourteen new suffrage clubs, 
making in all twenty-one active clubs in 
the Territory, with a paid-up membership 
of one hundred and fifteen at the date of 
sending in the Territorial report to the 
National organization, and with a total 
present membership of three hundred. 
This enrolment makes the Territorial 
E. S. Club the largest women’s organiza- 
tion in Arizona, 

Following this organizing campaign 
came the third biennial Territorial Con- 
vention, held in Phenix, Jan. 9, 10 and 11. 
There were present sixteen delegates, be- 
sides a goodly number of visiting mem- 
bers. This delegation is considered a 
good representation for that number of 
clubs in this country, where travel is diffi- 
cult, owing to long distances and poor 
railroad connections. 

This being legislative year, the main 
work of the convention looked toward the 
securing of special legislation. The first 
afternoon of the convention was rendered 
enjoyable by choice musical selections 
and by the most kindly greetings from the 
mayor and the various women’s organiza- 
tions of Phenix. All the sessions of the 


convention were well attended, and the , 





routine work of the meetings was taken 
up with unusual interest. The papers 
and discussions of the second day were 
especially able and spirited. The pres- 
ence in these meetings of a number of 
suffrage women, who are here as tourists 
from Colorado and other States where the 
experiment of equal suffrage has been 
tested, added interest to each session. 
Tuesday evening was devoted to a lecture 
by Dr. Frances Wood, followed by a re- 
ception, at which refreshments were 
served and substantial friends gained for 
the cause. 

The third day of the convention was de- 
voted mainly to the discussion of a plan 
of work to be carried out by the various 
clubs of the Territory during the coming 
year and to devising the wisest method of 
conducting the legislative campaign. This 
important business of arranging for and 
introducing a suffrage bill has been as- 
signed to a strong committee, under the 
discreet management of Dr. Wood. The 
social feature of the convention was the 
banquet given in honor of the delegates 
and visiting friends at the home of Mrs 
Robinson, the Territorial president-elect. 
The convention in all respects proved a 
success beyond the expectations of those 
most active in planning for the meeting. 

It is small wonder that just at this time 
Arizona should be startled by the almost 
unheard of occurrence of an earthquake. 
The double danger of at any moment bob- 
bing up against Statehood and the equally 
probable responsibility of an enfranchised 
womanhood are serious questions, about 
which older sections than this might feel 
a misgiving, and experience some disturb- 
ance at the foundation of things. 

Mary W. McCormick, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
In England a woman has been appoint- 
ed as cemetery clerk of Norwich. 





Antoine Coullet, a ten-year-old Parisian 
girl, has just published her first volume 
of verse. 

Auguste Schmidt is to have her memory 
honored by the establishment at Leipzig 
of a Woman’s Library and Dwellings. 

Several Danish women’s societies have 
petitioned for the right of women to take 
part in electing the communal authorities, 
and also to be eligible to serve, 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar of Indiana, who 
with her husband, Mr. John D. Gougar, 
started on an extensive tour some months 
ago, has been visiting the Philippines. 
Mail advices received in Washington give 
an account of an interesting meeting be- 
tween Aguinaldo and Mr. and Mrs, Gou- 
gar. 

In Baltimore the other day, a woman 
summoned the health department officials 
to make her husband take a bath. She 
declared he had not bathed for six months 
nor changed his clothes for two. The 
city legal authorities have been asked to 
see whether there is any law by which the 
health warden may forcibly administer a 
bath to the husband. 

Frederick Temple, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was a staunch supporter of 
equal rights for women. When asked by 
a committee of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for an expression of opinion for 
publication, he wrote: ‘I shall be glad to 
see women in all cases holding the fran- 
chise on the same terms as men.’’ He 
was in favor of the admission of women 
to Parochial Church Councils. In dis- 
cussing the Education Bill, which in the 
main he supported, he pointed out as one 
of its chief defects that there was ‘not 
sufficient recognition of the part which 
women must play in any educational sys- 
tem, if it is to be complete.’’ And this 
defect he was doubtless instrumental in 
having partially remedied. 








Have you got your Valentine ? 


Is it full of love, but the print so fine, 
You cannot read through glasses dim 


the sweet words sent by Joe or Jim. 
You need a “GEM” to make them bright, 
Then you can read it with delight. 





‘*Little Gem” Eyeglass Cleaners 


are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., reduced from 
265 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or two-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 

President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 
nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
erican Tract Society Building, New York. Mrs. Mary J. Cocomen att, diese 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 





Cress Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
CONNECTIOUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowa, Mrs. Adelaide Pallard, Hull. 
Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUOKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. | 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 

1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C, Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Avy., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M, 


week days. Sundays from 1.30 P, M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays, 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 

te Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 





MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
inneapolis. 
Mississipri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI, 
MoNTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New MEx!0o0, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
New YorkK, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B, Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
SoutTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Urak8, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr Vireinta, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 








THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 
2008 AMERICAN TRACT Society BUILDING, New York, JAN, 16, 1903, 

Dear Suffrage Friends; The approaching Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. Iam writing this letter to urge all readers of the CoLuMN to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter and spring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb. 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to have an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of a first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life, 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium. A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
@ proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and local 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order not only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers in the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If onetenth of our women in simple membership 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

‘*Will you kindly inform me where to send $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one. For years I have been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 
smaller salaries and wages than we are. The least I should do is to give my mite 
towards supporting the National organization.”’ 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 

50 for 15 cents 

25 for 10 cents. 
Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 

















FORM OF BEQUEST, STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
aflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRgpiot T. Topp Cor. see’y. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied pny: Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement ofthe pene, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopvnricHTts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Seseriptiqn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
ispecial notice, without charge, in the 


| Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


| MUNN & C0,2612roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: ‘It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


0 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


Bounp VoLumMgEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Large delegations of the clubwomen of 
Illinois,representing the principal women’s 
organizations in the State, met in Spring- 
field on Jan. 21 in the interests of the bill 
to enable taxpaying women to vote for all 
the officers concerned with taxation. A re- 
ception was given them at the Executive 
Mansion. It will be remembered that the 
bill bas this year been endorsed by the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Mothers’ Congress, the W. C. T. U., 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, and many other so- 
cieties of women. ‘The presidents of the 
Catholic Women’s League, the Lutheran 
Women’s League and the Jewish Women’s 
Council are working for it hand in hand. 

The Business Woman’s Club of Denver, 
Col., is to publish a magazine. The first 
number will be made up largely « f contri 
butions from Coloradu authors, 

The Texas State Federation points with 
pride to the fact that the influence of 
clubwomen has in five years raised the 
number of libraries in the State from six 
to fifty-six; that a $75,000 dormitory for 
young women is in course of erection at 
the State University; that plans for an in- 
dustiial school have been accepted, and a 
school of medicine and pharmacy estab- 
lished. 

A committee of the women’s clubs of 
Philadelphia, prominent among them the 
Woman’s Century Clyb, lately went to 
Harrisburg to urge the Senate to act fa- 
vorably on the bill providing for the con- 
tinuance and improvement of the Juvenile 
Court. The women were received cor- 
dially by the Senators, who expressed ap- 
proval of the bill. 


The California State Federation bas 
added to its committees one on History 
and Landmarks, with Mrs, A. S. C. Forbes 
as chairman. Mrs. Forbes introduced the 
custom, now national, of strewing flowers 
upon the ocean on Decoration Day, in 
memory of sailors who have died for their 
country at sea. The custom has long 
been followed by the Japanese in com- 
memoration of friends lost at sea. The 
committee codperated with the Daughters 
of the Revolution in establishing a course 
upon California history, given in Decem- 
ber and January. It covered the years of 
the Spanish occupation, the Mission 
Fathers, the California Indians, the Mexi- 
can war, and other interesting subjects. 


The Colorado State Federation and the 
Woman’s Club of Denver have passed res- 
olutions expressing sympathy with Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker in the loss of her hus- 
band, Judge Westbrooke S. Decker. 
Judge Decker was an honored member 
of the bar, a distinguished citizen, and 
the champion of many good causes. His 
aid and counsel were freely given to the 
many philanthropies carried on by the 
Denver clubs, and he is remembered and 
praised as ‘“‘the loyal, knightly friend of 
women.”’ 

Club women of Tennessee are rejoicing 
over their success in having the doors of 
the State University opened to women, 
the establishment of travelling libraries, 
and the passage of a child-labor law. 
They are also particularly interested in 
the settlement work which they have es 
tablished among the women of the moun- 
tains. 

A new department is opened in the Feb- 
ruary Club Woman by the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, which has chosen this 
magazine as its official organ for the pres- 
ent year. The Club Woman officially rep- 
resents the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the National Society of United 
States Daughters of 1812, the National 
Society of New England Women, and the 
Massachusetts State Federation. In addi- 
tion to news from all these organizations, 
the Club Woman for this month contains 
illustrated articles describing the Western 
College for Women at Oxford, O., and the 
Woman’s Club House recently opened at 
Louisville, Ky., and a report of an address 
by Dr. John B. De Motte on ‘The Civic 
Duty Club.” 

The California correspondent of the 
Club Woman writes: 

‘*At the San Diego and Los Angeles dis- 
trict meetings, Mrs. Bulkley presented an 
admirable paper on the ‘Juvenile Court 
Bill.’ While this work was begun by the 
California Club of San Francisco, it has 
been endorsed by the State Executive 
Board, and named as one of two lines of 
work adopted for the year by the State 
Committee of Civics, of which Dr. Doro- 
thea Moor is chairman. The other work 
taken up by the State Commission of 
Civics is that of the Consumers’ League, 
which was presented at the Pasadena 
meeting by Mrs. E. T. Pettigrew, chair- 
man of the Los Angeles League. Mrs. 
Pettigrew eliminates the sentimental side 





‘of the question, and gives a clear-cut, 


practical presentation of the subject that 
appeals to the reason of her hearers. The 
Los Angeles organization has a member- 
ship of over two hundred, many of them 
influential citizens, Numerous meetings 
have been held by the large clubs, where 
displays of white-label goods have been 
made, and talks have been given before 
the Mothers’ Clubs of the larger schools. 
A league is about to be established in 
Pasadena, where a lively interest has been 
developed through meetings held under 
the auspices of the Pasadena Shakespeare 
Club. We believe that the interest in 
these two issues, the Juvenile Court Bill 
and the Consumers’ League, is due to the 
Los Angeles meeting of General Federa- 
tion. These questions are fraught with 
deep significance to our State, and should 
appeal to all practical and philanthropic 
members of society.”’ F.M. A. 


—_—— 


SOME FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 

The leading color pictures in the Century 
are from interesting and beautiful studies 
of the aurora borealis, made by Frank 
Wilbert Stokes while in the Arctics in the 
fall of 1892. They reproduce in tint for 
the first time in a popular magazine the 
wonderful effects of the aurora, Mr. 
Stokes, probably the first real colorist to 
visit the Arctic regions, was with the 
Peary and relief expeditions on the Kite, 
when he was privileged to see some color 
displays worth all the dangers and priva- 
tions of the trip. His word painting is as 
vivid and interesting as his color work. 
Henry Loomis Nelson writes of ‘The 
Overshadowing Senate,’’ and William 
Gage Erving tells the story of his 1800-mile 
trip from Khartoum to Cairo in an Adi- 
rondack canoe, The final instalment of the 
Poe-Chivers Papers is illustrated with 
portraits of Poe and Mrs. Whitman. 


A leading feature of the Chautauquan isa 
popular presentation of ‘‘Municipal Art,’’ 
illuminated with good and bad American 
examples. Proposed improvements in 
Washington, D. C., and accomplishments 
in Boston, are shown by illustrations, The 
writer is Lucy Fitch (Mrs. Dwight Heald) 
Perkins, of Chicago, An account of the 
‘*Paintings of the Barbizon School Owned 
in the United States’ is included in this 
issue, and there is an illustrated paper on 
‘Continental Tendencies in the Arts and 
Crafts Movement.’’ ‘‘More Physical Vigor 
for All’’ is the Home Problem topic of the 
month, presented by Caroline L. Hunt, 
formerly instructor in domestic economy, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. The nature 
study for the month, by Alice G. Me- 
Closkey, of the Cornell University Bureau 
of Nature Study, is entitled ‘‘What to 
Look for Out-of-Doors.”’ 





A novel and attractive feature of the 
St. Nicholas is an operetta in three acts, 
‘*Prince Charming’s Fate,’’ by Catharine 
C. Lovell, the full production calling for 
nineteen characters, besides lords and 
ladies, heralds, guards and pages, a gipsy 
tribe and a corps de ballet. The scenes 
are laid in the Kingdom of Imagination, 
and Prince Charming is the “leading 
man.’’ There are directions for the stage 
business and costuming; and the girls and 
boys and their elders will have much 
enjoyment from ‘Prince Charming’s 
Fate.”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


COLORADO. 


The annual meeting of the Colorado W. 
S. A. was held on Jan. 30, in the Woman’s 
Club-House at Denver. Mrs. Conine re- 
ported in behalf of the legislative com- 
mittee on the joint property bill for which 
the Association is working. 

Officers were chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Theodosia Ammons, Fort Col- 
lins; vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, Mrs. Helen Wixson; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Mary Riley; recording 
secretary, Miss Sutherland, Fort Collins; 
assistant recording secretary, Miss Rene 
Pels; treasurer, Mrs. Elnsley; auditor, 
Mrs. Brown. Miss Ammons, Mrs. Brad- 
ford and Miss Carr of Longmont were 
chosen delegates to the National Conven- 
tion in New Orleans. Miss Mary Krout 
was elected the Colorado member of the 
National Executive Committee. Novem- 
ber 7, 1903, will be the tenth anniversary 
of the granting of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado, and plans are being made for a great 
celebration. 


NEW YORK. 








Editors Woman s Journal: 

On Feb. 3, the day of the hearing before 
the Senate Committee on the bill for tax- 
paying residents in third-class cities, the 
bill was brought up in the Assembly for a 
final vote. Objections were made to the 
form of the bill, the leader of the House 
maintaining that it would be more logical 
as an amendment to the cities’ law; it 
was therefore laid aside for the present, 
until Senator Ambler and Assemblyman 





Geo. H. Smith come to an agreement on 
its form. There seems to be a fair possi- 
bility that the measure will be carried. 
Meanwhile letters to Hon. H. S. Ambler 
and Hon. George H. Smith should be sent 
by the New York State members, thank- 
ing them for their efforts in behalf of the 
bill, and urging its passage. 
Mary H, Longs. 





SUFFRAGE PROGRESS IN ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FEB. 10, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the most important events in 
legislative circles was the hearing on the 
Taxpaying Woman Suffrage Bill in the 
House of Representatives at Springfield, 
February 4. The organizations represent- 
ed were so numerous, the speeches were 
of such uniformly high order, and the 
women who made them were so well 
known to be sweet, gracious, noble wom- 
en, that much good will result. 

Senator Burnett, chairman of the Senate 
Elections Committee, began the hearing. 
The bill was read by Mrs. Minnie A. Wat- 
kins, of Chicago, Illinois Secretary of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
She was one of the first women to recom- 
mend to the Federated Ulubs that this 
matter should be studied, and as a result 
of investigation the State Federation has 
unanimously endorsed this bill. 

Rev. Kate Hughes represented the old- 
est organization of the State of [llinois— 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. 
In the preceding Legislature she and her 
husband had been the chief cause of the 
joint guardianship bill passing by so large 
a majority. 

Mrs. Eugenie M. Bacon, of Decatur, 
president of the Illinois Federation of 
Clubs, the largest orgnization of women 
in the State, spoke of the careful study 
given this measure by her organization 
before its adoption. 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, president of the 
Illinois W. C. T. U., spends her time lec- 
turing through the State, going from 
county to county, and spoke with the au- 
thority of one who has learned the opin- 
ions of Illinois women. 

Mrs. Eva Withee, past president of the 
Daughters of Rebecca, spoke in behalf of 
the 35,000 Daughters, and quoted the 
friendly statements made by leading mem- 
bers of the order. 

A letter from the leading Democratic 
woman of Illinois, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, and one from the leading Republi- 
can woman, Mrs. Elmina Springer, chair- 
man of the Woman’s State Central Repub- 
lican Committee, were read by Mrs. Eva 
Munson Smith, who did not belong to 
either party. Mrs. Smith has devoted 
much time to work among the children of 
the State to interest them in suffrage doc- 
trines, and has personally conducted 103 
suffrage medal contests among the young 
people. 

Mrs, Ella S, Stewart, wife of Represen- 
tative Stewart, herself the National Su- 
perintendent of Franchise of the W. C. 
T. U., spoke strongly in favor of the 
measure. 

An earnest letter from Miss Alice Keary, 
of the Catholic Woman’s National League, 
told of the enthusiastic action taken by 
her organization in favor of the tax-pay- 
ing woman suffrage bill. This letter was 
read by Dr. M. K..Bowles, the wife of 
Representative Bowles of Joliet. 

Mrs. M. A. Dean, one of the editors of 
Chicago Charities, also a member of 
the Chicago Catholic Woman’s National 
League, next addressed the Committee. 

Mrs. Emmy C. Evald, founder of the 
Lutheran Woman’s Congress, is an enthu- 
siastic church worker and home woman, 
She spoke of the progress of enfranchise- 
ment in Sweden, and explained that as a 
woman taxpayer she long ago would have 
been voting in Sweden, but coming to the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave, she has been disfranchised. 

The audience were disappointed in not 
being able to hear Mrs. Hannah G. Solo- 
mon, president of the National Council of 
Jewish women. The Chicago Council has 
unanimously endorsed the measure and 
has done excellent work for it. Mrs. 
Helen M. Hefferan, president of the IIli- 
nois Congress of Mothers, and Mrs. Sophia 
R. Spaulding, department commander of 
the Illinois Relief Corps, both of whom 
have done excellent service for the bill, 
were detained at home. Mrs. Dunlap, 
wife of Senator Dunlap, sent a letter re- 
gretting her inability to be present. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
made a strong argument for the bill from 
the standpoint of woman's vast financial 
interests, and the necessity of protecting 
those interests by the ballot. 

Miss Grace Reed, principal of the John 
B. Drake School and vice president of the 
Teachers’ Association of Illinois, repre- 
sented the Ella F. Young Club of Chicago, 
an organization of woman principals, and 
made a strong plea for the measure. 

Other letters wishing success were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley Ward, 
of Chicago, Mrs. Carrie T. Alexander, of 





Belleville, Mrs. Mary Darrow Olson, of 
Chicago, Mrs. Jennie and Jessie Brown, 
of Sterling, Mrs, Lizzie F. Long, of Barry, 
Mrs. C. H. Deere, of Moline, Miss Mar- 
garet Haley, Mrs. Gertrude Blackwelder, 
Mrs. Bertha M. Wean, Mrs. Bessie Brad- 
well Helmer, Miss Mary M. Bartelme, 
Mrs, Mary E. Metzgar, and many others, 
representing a great variety of organiza- 
tions. 

No organization opposed to the measure 
was represented, and no individual spoke 
against it. 

During the evening following the Hear- 
ing came the Governur’s reception to 
members of the Legislature, and he asked 
two of the suffrage officers, Mrs. McCul- 
loch and Mrs. Elizabeth Hawley Everett 
of Highland Park, to receive the guests 
with himself and wife. The courtesy 
and the kindly consideration shown the 
speakers by members of the Legislature, 
are very encouraging. 

CATHERINE WAUGH McCULLocH. 


> eo 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston P, E. CLus.—Mr. Geo. H. Page 
addressed the club last Thursday evening. 
He gave a brief history of the government 
from its organization to the present time, 
discussing the legislative and executive 
bodies in a manner clear and instructive 
to his bearers, many of whom were foreign 
born. He then gave a resumé of the hear- 
ing at the State House, discussing suffrage 
for taxpaying women, also general suf- 
trage. The club voted Mr. Page an hon- 
orary member. Miss Lillian O’Donnell 
sang a contralto song in a most pleasing 
manner, and responded to the hearty ap- 
plause with an encore. Miss Clara Miller, 
a member of whom the club is very proud, 
gave a soprano solo, which was much en- 
joyed. The next meeting will be Feb. 19, 
at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street, when Rev. A. W. 
Stevens of Lexington will speak on ‘‘Wo- 
man Suffrage for the Working-Woman.”’ 
All interested are cordially invited. 

F. A. K. 








Natick.—The first meeting in January 
was devoted to an admirable talk on “Our 
World as it is to Be, and How to Begin 
It,’’ given by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. At the 
second meeting each member of the 
League had been invited to read a short 
original paper, written by some member 
of his or her family. A goodly number 
responded. A letter was read which was 
written 102 years ago by a man who emi- 
grated from Massachusetts to Chautauqua, 
and gave an account of his trip and his 
surroundings after reaching that place. 
He made the journey in a wagon drawn 
by oxen, and took his household goods 
and his family with him in that vehicle. 
Another article was a burlesque ‘Tribute 
to Mother Goose,’’ written 50 years ago. 
and given at that time before a literary 
society. Several other articles in prose 
and poetry were given. The subjoined 
one as a sample: 

PLEDGE OF THE NATICK W. 8. L. 
Our motto we will not dishonor, 
But stand for the right; 


Our emblem we'll cherish forever, 
And “turn to the light.” 


To our color, the sun’s rays reflecting, 
The world to renew, 
Intuition and wisdom revealing, 
We’ll ever be true. 
We called our gathering ‘‘A Poetry and 
Prose Meeting,’’ and considered it a grati- 
fying success. Cc. 


East Boston.—The last meeting was 
held at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, on the evening of Jan. 
28. Addresses were delivered by Mr. and 
Mrs, Page of Brookline. It is greatly to 
be regretted that more were not present 
to hear these earnest and enthusiastic suf- 
fragists, as none could listen to their able 
discussion without being encouraged if 
already a member, and favorably im- 
pressed if indifferent. We contidently 
expected to have a full house, had not the 
evening been so foggy that many were 
kept from attending. Those present, 
however, felt more than repaid, and great- 
ly appreciated the courage and persever- 
ance of Mr. and Mrs. Page. Mrs. Gilmore 
contributed several beautifully-rendered 
songs, which added much to the evening’s 
pleasure. E. D. G., Sec. 


mene 
— 

LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library and the Athenzum; 
catalogued and classified the town library of 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at a ypoee. Mass., 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private libraries, including that of Miss Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BRooKs Brown, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 











THE DRAMA 


CasTLeE SQUARE.—The attraction next 
week will be the domestic drama, ‘*The 
Parish Priest,’’ by Daniel L. Hart. Its 
theme is of love rather than religion, the 
plot dealing with the mistakes made by 
two young couples, who find a true friend 
in their pastor. The author has made 
this central figure in the drama a good 
and holy man, sufficiently human to feel 
a keen interest in the temporal as well as 
spiritual welfare of his parishioners. 
Choice chocolate bonbons distributed at 
Monday matinée. 


“Kine Dopo” at THE TREMONT is hay- 
ing packed audiences. New scenery and 
costumes have been provided, and the 
stage presents a series of scenes of bewil- 
dering beauty. The engagement is lim- 
ited to three more weeks, 


Se 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb, Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Southern Railway. 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY OF SOUTHERN 
TRAVEL. 


Three fast trains from New York to New 
Orleans daily, via Washington, with dining 
car service. 


Route of the Washington and 
Southwestern Limited 
via Penna. R. R., Southern Railway, Atlanta 


and West Point R. R., Western Ry. of Ala- 
bama, and Louisville & Nashville R. R. 








Only 39 Hours New York to 
New Orleans. 





Direct connection at Washington with 
Colonial and Federal Express from Boston. 





Delegates and friends who contemplate at- 
tending the Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association can 
obtain full information regarding schedules 
aud reduced rates by aplying to 

GEORGE C. DANIELS, N.E. P.A., 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
A.S. THWEATT, E. P. A., 
1185 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, 








Huntington Avenue, Boston 


ONE BLOCK FROM SYMPHONY 
HALL. 








SECOND SESSION 
BEGINS 


Thursday, February 5th 








Registration Begins Jan. 29 


























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Feb. 16, 3.30 P.M. Work Committee. Mrs. 
Florence Kelly, of New York, will speak on “The 
Progress of the Consumers’ League.” There will 
be an exhibition of different lines of white wear 
bearing the League’s labels. Club tea at 6.30 
P.M. After tea, Enoch Arden, with music, will 
be given. Tea tickets must be obtained before 
February 13th, from Mrs. F. G. Wren. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N. 
E. Conservatory of Music. All visitors to this 
city can obtain desirable well heated rooms by 
the day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone. 
Reference. Address E. D. H., St. Stephen St. 





ARMENIAN BOY of 16, just arrived, able to 
speak a little eae wants housework or any 
other kind of employment of which he is capable. 
Address M., care Dr. Gaidzakian, 3 Morse 
Dorchester, Mass. 


treet, 























For GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


for ALL 


OCCASIONS, do not fail 


to visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk:s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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